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FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


MASTERY OF SMALL BOAT SAILING 

Bill Cox, twice champion of / 

the popular Lightning class, / / 

shows you the right way / 

to rig and sail your boat 




LIGHT AND LUXURIOUS 


ORLON* acrylic fiber blended with wool tailors into a luxury 
sport coat that’s lighter, more comfortable, yet keeps its shape through 
active wear, casual living, Choose from many striking patterns, colors. 


mm ORLON* 

ACRYLIC FIBER 


8£TT(» THINGS fOt »TTtt UVING 
. . . fH*OOOH CHCMIVir 



Frank Li^i^ett 


The real test is to compete with yourself 




I f ycHiVf ever used our cop grade gaso- 
line — Royal 76 — you know it as ‘The 
West's most {xwerful pretuvvun.' U comes 
honestly by its name. 

"Royal 76 lets you start a miserably 
cold engine in a wink without warm-up. 
We proved this in the snow country work- 
ing at temiM-ratures of 20° l)elow zero. 


FTff^ 


“We look it into the hottest desert heat 
and blended it against vapur-loek, t<x>. 

“You can see our problem was clear rut 
when we decided to make Roval ^6 even 
belter: we had to compete tvith our 
own prfKluci to rome tip with a really 
signilicant advance for customers. .Some- 
thing more than just another octane 
increase, although we did that. loo. 

"We liad Just I'mished developing NR76. 
a superior gasoline additive that is 
remarkably efiiciem in keeping your 
carburetor clean, and reducing engine 
maintenance. We put it in. 

"We wanted more yet. .So we kept at it, 
and impTtjvrd our method of fresh-blend- 


ing our gasoline for each climaie and 
area in wliicli it is sold. 

"Now all uf the.se things cost monev. 
But if you’re going to keep your ctistom- 
ers and attract new ones, you have to 
continually improve the cjualiiy of y«>ur 
products and services. 


“So when our new forinulu satisfied us 
(the cusiiuners must Ik* satisfied, too. 
bee ause they are taking all we can refine) 
we announced New Royal 76 al no 
irurriiff in price." 

Frank Liggett is a .Senior Rcsearcli 
('hemist in our Research Department. 

His story points up again the advan- 
tage of being a customer under .Xmerir a's 
free enterprise sv.siem. 

For .so long as companies have to please 
you to stay in biisines.s. you will continue 
to have vimr choice of ronstantly improv- 
ed pnxIiK ts at t<iin|x*iitivc prices. 

Ch,i,r,n,m 0 / the Board, f 'mon Oil Co.. In, on 
Oil Center, 1 ms .ingele, 17, Cal,/. 


Union Oil Company 
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'I \M I' Vt:i t It Kits OF KO\ \l. TKITOA. THi: VM VZIVG I’l ItJ’l.K MUIOIl Oil. 


l.l «TR*TEi> F'brui 
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LOOK 


what they ve 
done to the 


mediiim-jjrice 
car buyer 


Almost pri<*<Ml aiul siz«Ml out of tiu* nuMlium-pritMMl <*ar 
field? 'I’mJay’s <'ar Iiuxt has 3 rhoirr*^: 1) lin\ a l()^^ -{iric*e <*ar 
llial liavf the hi\iir\ he uants; 2l |>a\ the priee ri>e <ni a 

UH)-hi}r inediiiiii-prieed i-ar that |irol)ahl\ uon’l hi hi' earaee; 
3i l)n\ ati AMiha»ad<>r hy Hainliler— tin- emiipaet lii\iir\ 4*ar that 
fit' refiiilar parkin}: 'paces — oOers uninatelied ipialit). p*Tfnrm- 
aiiee. — and top n-sah' value «)f all mediuni-pri^^Ml «'ar'! 

'^rhe lu-u ♦•<in<‘epf that (•(•/iifuties luMiriou.' comfort uilli niat<'h- 
h'" haiidlin}: «’a'<’. 



Mci'l mrilitini-pnieil ears have prnwn 
I'i^per. more e\|>eti'i\e. Thcv crowd ihe 
a\eraf:e lioine j>anu:i- atid are imwel- 
enitie at ilowiilowii f;ara"e'. The tiieili- 
iiiii-|irie<'il \in)>a'-ailor fil> un\ panifre. 


‘’Ton hip III park.” Tlial*' whal most 
owner' -a) afiotu their iiM-rf-rowti ’.V) 
ear.'. Tlie \iiilia"a<)or i' the one me- 
iliiini-|iric eil ear that |iark' ea'il\ . . . 
i' 'o miii ti more ajtili- in tiaiiie. 



.\inl)U"ii«lor In ltutnl>h'r . . . worltl'*. Iim-»t tra\el ear. 
Hen- is [irool that a lii\iir\ aiiloinoliile no longer need he hulk\. 
liard-lo-liundle and e\|ieii'i\e lo o|ierale. 

Amha'sador nlfers niieM-elh'd ro.tdahililv . . . witli room jralore 
and e\elii'i\f l‘er'onali/ed (loinlort leatno-'. ^et tlii- eonipaet 
luxiirii ear i' ea'ie'i in park, ftara^te and h. indie in Ir.iHie. 

And -\niha"ador ofTer- liiph |H'rrormane<-. With the most 
favorahie |Kivser-lo-wm;;lit ratio in it' held, tlie *7(1 liorsejniwiT 


Amlia"aclor V-8 iiivi-' top jM-rform.uiee with out>tandine \ -8 
ei-onoinv. New ”!\eononi\ Axle” option with push-hiillon 
Khi'h-o-rn.ilie ilrivi- fiivi-' exeri fjrealer fiU' 'axiiif!'. 

Here's another amazing Ambassador fact: .Atnhas'iidor 
Ini' lower IiT'I eost iiiplier resale \ahi»-. too . . . sa\es np to 
Stlli ov«'r other medinm-priei'l <ar' in the \erv tlrsi yar 
(latest N.A.D. ( Ifheial I sed Ikir (unde lieures for eoinparatilc 
l-door !%}{ sedaii'). See jonr Kainhler dealer lor proof. 


Test Otir Best 


j4MBJS&4DOJt hij Jiamhier 

Finest car ever priced so close to the loivest 


KPiiHTN tl.I.I siMArM) f'»hrmir^ :j. l»Sf 


Covpr: nntitr H'nt ► 

SiKnulinK ihp surt of hist twu- 
psrl scTies for America's sail- 
ors. Bill Cox skippers his fa- 
mous Li^hcnitig, Zig Zagger, 
(lis analysis of sailing tech- 
nitiues l)eKins on page 38. 

Dran ing bg /tnlfeosy 


Next week 


i:POiiTS 



^ As a thousand ballplayers 
head for big league training 
cutniis, Her^rt Warren Wind 
lolls what one of the most 
rolorfiil of them all. Yogi 
Berra, does iH'iwecti seasons. 


^ .A report from Oaytona 
Bcarh by Kenneth Kudeen 
describing the Stteed Week 
trials on the sand and the 
Block car races at Bill France s 
fa.sl. spectacular new track. 


> The grand test of the new- 
ly laid Olympic ski courses 
at Squaw Valley will come in 
next weekend's North Amer- 
ican races. Ski Editor Ezra 
Bowen reports from the scene. 
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we present our 
''270-day’' suit 


^ Colled that because that's the 
number of days In the year it con 
'■■! be worn with comfort-spring, 
ir summer, fall. It’s from our largest- 
ever collection of wrinkle-resist- 
' ant, hard-finished blends of .i- 
Dacron and wool, cut on our 
exclusive natural-line model. There 
^ ore shodow stripes, fine stripes 
^ and solids in grey, blue, brown or 
V olive, 59.50 to 89.50. Sixth Floor. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVFIVUE ' 

N{W rOtK • WHITE PLAINS • SNINGFIELD. N.J. 

NEW HAVEN • PIINCETON • CAMBIIOGE • CHICAGO 
OEUOIT • BEVEIIY HIUS 




cocWails-af 

EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT 


p Cc Slightly higher West 
of ihe Mississippi, 


UOUAaID house 

mamwaitaw m 


WORLD-FAMOUS BARS 
^take them the quick, easy way 
with Holland House NTanhat- 
lan Mix. Just add your favorite 
brand of whiskey lo 
Holland House 
Manhattan Mix and you’ll serve 
perfect Manhattans every time. 

Other popular Holland House 
C'ocktiiil Mixes; Dry Martini, 
Daiquiri. Whiskey .Sour. Toni 
Collins. Old Fashioned, Bronx, 
Side Car. Quinine Tonic and 
Gimlet. 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores. 
Write for free cocktail and canape recipes! 
Holland House Seles Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 


MEMO from the publisher 


P KOF'KSSIONAI. rootball, ba-Sfliall, 
ba-skt'tbaJI. 'I’liat’s vauih-ville." 
'I’lu' words an* tbost* of .-Vwry Bruti- 
They art', to In* suru. out of 
fOMtoxt; and the context, which I 
want to recommend to anyone who 
may have missetl it. i.s the 
article by Tex Maule in 
t)ur I'eb. 12 i.s.sue, l.^Aitnr- 
ini II Sii’iiiiil-rltiitii Track 
Toirir/ But even by 
theniselvt‘s the words do 
not distort the lifetime 
conx iction of the staunch 
Mr. Brundage that if it 
isn't amateur, it isn’t 
sport; if it’s profes.sional. 
it’s show busines.s. 

With this Si'oitT.s Ii.- 
l.l'.STKATKP concurs only in 
small part. l’rofe.ssional- 
Ism in sport mu.st be show 
business. But that is near- 
ly the least of it. Mr. Brun- 
dage himself would seem 
at times to veer toward a like view. 
Kor he also says. "I imagine you 
could say some profe-ssional athletes 
are really amateurs, because they are 
mo.st iiitere.slerl in e.xceJling — not in 
the rewards tliey get from excelling." 

Next week Si’ORTS Il.Lf.STK.ATMP 
pre.sent.sa man who has certainly l>een 
inleresterl in the rewards of excelling, 
but wliose excelling few wb») compete 
with it would care to call vaudeville. 

Tile point is worth making becau.se 
he has. perhaps more often than not, 
luM.*!! reported in caricature. 'I'lils is 
an almost predictable fate for people 
of talent, color and originality — (lual- 
ities which Yogi Berra of the Yaiikt*es 


basin massive abundance. Berra's col- 
or and originality, in fact, have some- 
times almost oliscured his talent. To 
many !u‘ is the sejuat dynamic figure 
whi«-h magnetix.4*s their attention on 
the fliamond, rather than the star 
ho has won his place a.s 
one of the great catchers 
of all time and who, 
among his other accom- 
plishmenl.s, holds more 
major World .'Series rec- 
ords than any other play- 
er. Whatever the general 
image may be. few peo- 
ple, I think, have ever 
seen the ofT-sea.son. off- 
diamond Berra whom 
Herbert Warren Wind re- 
veals next week. 

.•\lthough most famil- 
;o readers of Si'ORTS 
Ii.i.fSTKATKP in Ills regu- 
lar role of golf editor. 
Herb Wind. like Berra 
himself, takes all sport as his province. 
Among his n<»tahle excursion.s from 
the fairway liave been articles on 
bjisketball's Bob Cousy iSI,.Jan. H A: 
lf», '.'idt. hockey’.*? Maurice Kichard 
SI, Dec. f), and Sport in 
' SI. Fell. " 4 4: .March ’.*)K >. .\nd last 
year In* was coe<lilor with I'etiT 
Schwed of a tlirec-volume anthology 
of sports fiction, (Inal Slum n frnin 
Ihi Wnrlil of Sport. 

Of Yogi Berra he says. "It is en- 
jtiyable to write about him tiecau.se 
it is so «*njoyable to know him." 
What he has written you will find. 
I feel safe in saying, no less enjoy- 
able to n*ad. 



YOGI BERRA 





1 




C^cmcjD-Cicjac^^ 

world's most popular runabouts 



EAGER TO GO- 
LOVES TO PLAY 



S/)e's the darling of exuberant youth . . . created to give fun 
to those who search for iti famously precise hull characteristics 
combined with sophisticated styling make the Resorter 16' a world-wide 
favorite of champion water skiers, who require meticulous speed control, 
stability and maneuverability for their striking performances. Even 
across stiff chops the smooth stability and flat wake of this Resorter's 
triple-braced, genuine African mahogany planked hull gives the 
skier every advantage. Optional accessories include sliding convertible 
top and chrome ski tow ring. Beautiful literature on request. 

: 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY. BOX 350. MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
Subsidiary of ^ f New York City 


».ii F.b’, 


E-Ml 


■Jimmy .Jemail's 

HOTBOX 



BEAM 


Distilled by one 
Beam family for six 
generations under one 
Kentucky bourbon formula 
for 164 years. 



BEAM... 

World’s Finest Bourbon 
Since 1795 


KENTUCKY SIRAfGHI BOURUM WHISKEY 



PROOF DISmiED ANO BOHIEO BY THE UMES 0. BEAM OtSIlllNe CO.. GIERMONT. KY. 


NICHOLS 
COLLEGE 


on five beautiful courses in 

BERMUDA 



New full'celour Sermuda Brochure 
and vacation hit. PAail coupon todoyl 

The Bermuda Trode Development Board, 
Dept. S-92. 420 Fifth Ave.. N.Y, 20.N.Y 
Please send Bermudo vocotien kit to: 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 


OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR MEN 

.\ii Invt'sfmfiil in KdiicHtioii. I’crnonalizt'ti 
indivuiunl Hiiiilyi:ir>. lU-Krcr Kraiitfd. 

Alw) (Tonw'rvntion uiid Forestry ('oiirsoK. 
1 rnKFaere forest. IiiK'rtiiitiniiitl elieOtele. 
Sitmll ela.s.se.-', I'liexr elleci loiatioii. 2tNHiere 
<'aiit|)us. MiKlern ilormitories. .\11 sjxrrls. 
Opportunity Jor military trainitig 
with E. R. C unit on campus. 

James L. Conrad, Pres., 

Nichols College, Dudley 14, Mass. 


lA/ORCESTER 

W W A C A D E AA Y 

Bovs prepored to meet in- 
FOUNOtDiO. aHficon college 


entrance requirements. Moey 
graduotes enter engineer* 
ing ond scientific schools. 
Grades 6-12. Preference 
given to younger students os 
college pressure requires 
thorough preparation. Only 
o few w«ll*qualifled one- 
year boys occepted. No- 
tional enrollment, Teomt in 
oM sports. Gym, swimming 
pool, track. Activities. 

Willism 

IH FlQxMnu S 

S. Piper, Jr., Headmester 



THE QUESTION: Fritzie Zivic 
xdyjj you have to fight dirty to 
be a ring champion and men- 
tions some prime examples. 
Do you agree with him? 



JACK DEMPSEY 

Former heavyuttuhl 

champion 

Lou Angeles 


Thai's a ridiculous charge for Zivic lo 
make. Where does he get hi.® facts? A 
fighter can be rough without being dirty. 
Sure 1 wa-s rough, plenty rough, but never 
dirty. I probably hit some foul punches, 
but never intentionally. The better a 
fighter a man is, the more of a gentleman, 
laiok at Gene Tunney. 



JACK LESCOULIE 

Teirrision persunulil^ 
W'hiltier, Calif. 


Nonsense. Henry Armstrong heltl three 
world titles and never made a <Urty move. 
The same gites for Joe latuis, who wasn’t 
even mean, except in his second fight with 
Max Schmeling, who had previously 
knocked Joe out. Carmen Ba-silio knows 
every dirty move in the ring but never 
iLses them. 


E-M2 


SrOKTS ll.i.l STKATKP A', liri 


JS, t9S» 



GENE TUNNEV 


THIS IS ONE WAY TO SERVE 



flrlircd uiidrfralrd 
liairiiu'fi'jhl cluini- 
pion 

Slamfiird, ('uiiii. 


That's a stupid stalemeni . No uni- can 
talk :il)oui dirty fit'litiiiK hi-ttiT than a 
dirty fijihlor. Thi* om- way not to hocoitii- 
a ttrcat fiyhiiT is to In- a dirty om-. Vou 
can'i point to any champion in thi- history 
of t h«- KaiiK* and say he was a dirty fijjhti-r. 
niriini-s.s and championships -simply can't 
hf mixed. 


WILLIAM KEEFE 

.V, r fMmas Times- 
i’icayuin- 
.s’/i<»r/s rdilor 


I <ion'i Ix-licvc it. There- are many cham- 
pions who foUKht cli-an Tony Canr.om-ri. 
Tele lii-rman. Kr<*dd,\’ Welsh from Wales, 
Jack .lohn.son, etc. Sanciy Sadtlle-r, a 
champi<in. was the dirtiest tiKhter I es-er 
saw. Jack Dt-mp-sey's relentlessne.ss madi- 
him appear tlirty at times. Hut what foul 
play is there in that? 




RED SMITH 

Sar York Herald 
Tribune 

Sporl.i colitmiiinl 


There have been many deliberate viola- 
tions of the rules. There's no (|uestion that 
Willie I’(-p. Sandy Saddler anilJack Demii- 
.sey paid little attention to the rules, but 
I wouldn’t call them liirty finhlers. Mar- 
ciano has been accu.seil of dirty fiKhtiiiK- 
1 disuKree. He may have been curried 
away with a fitfht, but his morals weren't. 



JIMMY BURNS 

The Miami flerald 
Sports editor 


Well, fiuhting is a pretty primitive busi- 
ness. .-X niiin has to fight savagely to win 
a championship and hold it. Where di> 
you draw the line between .savage and 
dirty fighting? How much tlilTerenee is 
there? Rocky .Marciano has hit iifter the 
bell but it was unintentional. Such a 
thing often happens in the ring. 

crodimit'i/ 


AALBORG AKVAVIT 

An ice jacket — that's the dramatic way that some restaurants chill 
Aalborg Akvavit. But your home refrigerator will do superbly. It’s the 
chilling that makes the difference, you see. It brings out the smooth 
and incredibly dry hint-of-caraway taste for which Aalborg Akvavit is 
famous. Serve Aalborg straight as an aperitif. Try it with tidbits, 
canape or smorgasbord. Or mix it for a sensational Bloody Mary. 
Ask for "Ahl-bor Ah-kwa-veet" at better stores, restaurants and bars. 



IMPORTED FROM DENMARK • BRIONES & CO., INC., N. Y, 4 • 90 PROOF-100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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The only thinjf known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
— does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit, 

CHARTREUSE 



were raptured by two tiny T.IOrr Fiat-Aharlh 
coupes, entered b> Franklin I). Roosevelt, .Ir. in 
the final event of Marlboro Rareway’s ’.">8 season. 

.\lreaciy credited with three Italian grand touring 
championships and SCC'.t ('la.ss I pr«>duction car 
racing acceptance, this thorough-bred blending 
of Fiat reliability, .\barlh performance and 
Zagato coachnork artistry offers enthusia.sts a 
genuine competition car without the high prices, 
untractability and inflated maintenance charges 
attached tn big-bore machinery. With twin bub- 
ble. all-aluminum body. Modest price, S3.6iA p.o.e. 

Roosevelt Aiitoiiiobile Co.. Iiie. 

Importers artd Distributors— fiot-Abarih 
2825 V STREET, N,B„ WASHINGTON 18, D, C. 


Two More FIAT 
Champions! 

• Flat • Abooti 750 

Sports RoodOcr with 
Body by All«mar>o 

• Flol 600 Slondard 
Body with Aborts 
750cc Erxgin., vyinnrr 
oF Mobilgo) T«tl R^rri 
for Imporiod Cart, 
Oct, -58. A»»roge 
mpg 50 4 


NAT FLEISCHER 

.Vf«' ForA- 
Ring mnj/ttziiir 
Kdilor (tttd puhlinhrr 


I violently disagree. Zivic u.sed foul tac- 
tics, but no champion 1 ever watched 
was a dirty fighter. Dempsey was oeea- 
sionally called a dirty fighter because he 
never went to a neutral corner and he 
w'oulil crouch over a fallen opponent for 
iht. kill. He was within his rights: there 
was no neutral-corner rule at that lime. 




FURMAN BISKER 

The .Atliinta Journal 
Spiirh rdilitr 


It all tlepeiids on what you call "tlirty.” 
Zivic, Saddler and (Jalento were real 
rough Ixiys.'but I never railed the native 
viciousness of Dempsey, Marciano and 
Louis dirtiness, which as 1 see it, is mere- 
ly a rank, raw .substitute fur the killer in- 
stinct in fighters who don’t have it. Bo.x- 
iiig, after all, Ls a tough sport. 



TOM SILER 

Knoxville News- 
Sentinel 
SjHtriK rdilnr 


I don’t agree. Joe Loui.s was perhaps the 
greatest heavyweight. He won without 
dirty tactics. So did Gene Tunney, Tony 
Zale. Barney Ross, Tony ('anzoneri. Ben- 
ny I^f'onard and many others. I’m sure 
that the champions who used dirty tac- 
tics coubl have been champs wiinoui 
the fouls. 



BEN WOOLBERT 

Los Angeles Kxaniiner 
S]H>rlii editor 


No. Most champi<ins are clean fighters. 
Rocky Marcian<' was rough, but he wasn’t 
dirty. I personally know that it hurts him 
to hear someone say he was a dirty light- 
er. .All that is neces-sary i% to inform the 
public, and any dirtiness or abuse will 
be cleaned up. Habitually dirty fighters 
have never had much of a following. 
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fashion circuit: 
the impeccable look of 
Evan Piconc tailoring 
* in a Galey & Lord 
dobby-wcave Dacron* and cotton. 


Galey & Lord 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N Y. 



A totolly n«w opprooeh to fhe totally wondarful axparlanca of llstaning >o starao 
recordings Is this functionally baouliful Voice of Music Versatile Modular Console 
stereo system. Enjoy it os the Integrated console it iS'—or seporate it os three 
modular units to suit your room arrangement--and your own critical ears. Wolnut, 
$350. (Slightly higher In the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigon. 
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“/r> British simply insist on (juality!'' 



You’ll love the 




for the same reasons the British do! 



lt"H British to iht* rore — this staunch aixl jiraclical l-dttor Vanxhall slaluni waj^oii. 
Hcncaili its trim an<! compact lines, there’s ample room for a luisky live — and 
Kith the rear seat fuldeil flush with the floor, an amazing 4.'> cubic feet of carfieled 
ear^o space. Load it to the puriKaic's and its smootli and spirited |iower cruises 
you easily at turnpike speed — with extreme economy. Here, indeed, is ty|(ical 
British craftsmanship, with such Ameri<‘an-inspired features as w ra[)-arounr| wind- 
shield and rear window, standard Amerit'an gearshift and many more. See and 
drive this meticuKmsly crafted import or its companion, the Vauxliall l-iJoor sedan. 


SOLI) AND SERVICED IN AMERICA BY YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

Cnach Bubf McCarthy, a mere neophyte 
in the hostile SRC jungle, hati one trick 
more up his sleeve than Kentucky's ef- 
fusive Adolph Rupp and played it right 
(see paijr oPi as once-beaten Mississippi 
State tamed the Wildcats fifi 5S til 
Starkville to take second place behind 
Auburn. State’s zone kept Kentucky out- 
aide and brilliant Bailey Howell skill- 
fully eludetl Wildcat defentlers to put uj) 
27 points and smire 17 rebounds. Five 
nights later the talented Howell scored 
4:3 points to help the Mar<nins humble 
rinrida 105 6H at fJaine.sville. and even 
Ihe partisan (tutor fans were movetl to 
give him a rousing ovation. Kentucky 
found stdaci- in Chicago, where it bounced 
back to beat Noire Dune 71 -52, 

While all the .sh<ioting was going on in 
Starkville, unbeaten Auburn wa.s doing 
plenty of its own at home. The Tigers 
toyed with Florida 9.3 71 and shifted 
from its usual shuttle to a fast break to 
whomp confu.sed I.Sf 1 15 67 anil run 
their undefeated string to 29. But .Au- 
burn was not yet out of the woods. The 
aharpshooting Tigers, only a smidgen 
ahead of Mis.sissippi State in the SRC 
stanilings, still had to prove that they, 
too, could bell the Cat.s when they face 
Kentucky at Lexington next Saturday. 

North tarolina State picked Up 
ground in the .ACC, .suppressing Itukr 
8(1 72 and beating Maryland 53 37, but 
the Wolfpack gained little comfort from 
North t'arolina's activitie.s. The Tar 
Heels parlayed a magnificent second-half 
defensive effort by Sophomore Doug 
Moe, who cooled off Wake Forest's 
George Ritchie, into a 75 66 victory over 
the Deacons at Winston-Salem after flar- 
ing tempers blo.s.somed into a small-.scale 
riot. Then, North Carolina moved on to 
Chicago to trim l.««yola 76 57. 

West Virginia. Upset by NVf in New 
York \sfe EasT'. returned to the usually 
homier confines of the Southern Confer- 
ence but found itifhmond in no moot! to 
be taken and barely s<tueezed by the 
Spiders 64 62 for its 45th consecutive 
league triumph. Karlier Virginia Terh 
bontbetl Richmonti 104 66 to tighten its 
grip on second place as sparkling Sopho- 
more Bob .Ayersman scored 47 points. 

I’erhaps the week's mo.st responsive 
player was Davis and Klkins' I'aul Wil- 
cox. Finding his small-college scoring lead 
threatened. WilcoX took matters into his 
own capable hands ami piled up 70 points 
to hoist his total for 18 gaine.s to 632 and 
his average to 35.1, as hLs team clubbed 
(denvilie 116 90. 


THE EAST 

NYl', suddenly getting NIT fever, lured 
unsuspecting West Virginia into Madison 
Square Garden and proceeded to teach 
the mountain boys the facts of life in the 
big city. With Cal Ramsey, a Violet 
who never quite bloomed before, rebound- 
ing and scoring <30 pointsi like a pro, 
NYU's great outside shooting and board 
control beat the West Virginia zone press 
and forced the game into overtime, where 
the New Yorkers won it 72 70. Army, 
beaten by Notre Dame 76 60 in the 
Irish’s first visit to West Point since 1931 , 
also fell before rejuvenated NA'U 80 66. 

Mllanova and St. John’s, the first 
two teams to accept NIT bids, enjoyed 



CONSUMED by futility, Oregon’s Denny 
Strickland expresses his emotion l)y swing- 
ing from hoop after Cal’s Al Buch stole 
the ball in mid-court, dribbled in to score. 

mixed success. Villanova moved safely 
past .St. Francis fpa. 80 69 and t'a- 
nisius 57-48, but St. John's bowed to 
neighboring Fordham 79-77 in overtime. 
St. Itonavcnturo slipped past St. Francis 
I Pa. I 72-68 to avenge its only lo.ss anil 
whipped Detroit 85 64; Si. Joseph's 
defeated Penn 80-77 and Wake Forest 
76 67; Manhattan outscoretl Syracuse 
71 53 and Cani.siu.s 76 67. 

Dartmouth and Princeton, still un- 
beaten in the Ivy League, moved inex- 
orably towanl their showdown games 
Feb. 21 and 27. Fast-breaking Dart- 
mouth ran Harvard into the boards to 
win 71-50 and fought off Vale 76-72; 
Princeton had no trouble beating (o- 


lumhia 86-71 and t’ornell 70 52. But Co- 
lumbia made the biggest new.s. After 17 
straight defeats, the Lion-s finally found 
their claws and up.set Penn 87- 77. 

THE MIDWEST 

Idle Cincinnati was an intere.sted by- 
stander as St. l,ouis and Bradley begun 
a two-game st-ries for second place in the 
Missouri Valley. The bigger Billikens, 
beaten only by Kentucky and Cincinnati, 
made the most of bulky, 6-foot-8-inch 
Bob Ferry's rebounding and scoring to 
knock over the slick Braves 72 .53 at 
home, then outclassed Drake 64 46 to 
stretch their winning .streak to 14. 

.Methodical Michigan State, minding 
il.s manners while the re.st of the pretend- 
ers look turns stumbling, held off Michi- 
gan 103 91 and moved nearer the Big Ten 
title. Indiana's free-wheeling .sophs did 
their faltering against Illinois and lost 
89 -83, but came back to edge .MinneNoia 
62 57; Purdue was done in by tailender 
VNi.sconsin 91 86 and just sijueaked by 
NorihHesiern 65 63 in overtime. 

Kan.sas Slate shook off Kansas 82 72 
and okluhuma Slate 60 49 and was al- 
most home free in the Big Eight. How- 
ever, the we**k’s kuflos went to last-place 
Ati.ssouri, which Upset Oklahoma State 
51 44 and second-place Colorado 85 80, 
Independent Marquette's bubble burst 
in mid-air after 15 straighi when little 
Howie Carl pitched in 31 points to give 
DePauI an 89 80 victory and l,ouistille 
downed the Hillloppers 68 55. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

TCC, two full game.s in front of the pack, 
prepared to scoop up all the marbles in 
the SWC. Baylor and Texas Tech faded 
badly and only SMI 's defending cham- 
pions. who perked up to nudge Baylor 
54 50 and Hire 60 57, remained to chal- 
lenge the Frogs. Meanwhile, TCU carried 
on. flushing out Texas \KM 80 61 and 
Arkansas 76 71. Oklahoma City, the 
area's top independent, couldn't cope with 
Cenrgia Tech’s free-throw accuracy, fell 
to the Engineers 71 65 in triple overtime. 

THE WEST 

The men were beginning to be separated 
from the boys in the PCC. Defenst^-mind- 
ed California put ihe hoot to Oregon 
83 55 (Sir left' and I'CL.A 64 51 and 
warily peered over its shoulder al Wash- 
ington an<l Sianfurd. The Huskies out- 
hustled Oregon Stale 75 59 to remain 
hot on the heels of the Bears; Stanford, 
enjoying another weekend in its cracker- 
box gym, bounced UCL.A 69 61 and Ore- 
gon 64 53 to take third place. 

I tiih jolted Moniiino 83 71, and its 
Skyline lead looked even heller after 
Colorado Slate shocked seconil-place 
Denxer 60 52, .St. Mary's clobbered 
col' 63 47 to race downhill toward the 
West Coast crown; Idaho State split 
with Colorado Stale College, losing 84 81 
and winning 73 61, and neared its sev- 
enth straight Rocky Mountain title. 
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Take better pictures 
with any camera,,, 
when you add a 

FUTURAMIC 
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tiettronk Plash 
the DUAL TRANSISTOR 
unit with 
NO POWER 
. ^ PACK 
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Operates on battery 
and A C from the 
tamphead alone ino 
power pack of any kind!) 
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Permanent flashtube— 
1H(/- eliminates flash bulbs. 

/ r 

^ 'A!, Faster flash 

for sharper pictures. 

^ 200 flashes from 

3 batteries — 

less than 1c per flash. 


See it demonstrated 
today at your 
photo dealers. 
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MEL I'ARSEI.I., Red 
Sox pilnhor rpljwl hy 


^pm-ral manaiter andr 
field tnanager of Peli- 
cans. said he miitht 
even pitch if nee<le<i. 
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COMING EVENTS 


It Color teUrinion 


■ Ktlhorli ratlio 


Fritlay, February 2<> 


AUTO KACINO 
NASI'AK KHt-mili' (iriinH Null. Div., I'ay iinu 
iU-urh, Klu. 

\AS<’AU liiO-mUr <■« 

Bvurli. Kla. 

BOATING 

Mid'WinK-r UghininK c-humtw 

U'l,. Ikri.iiirh V..l> 


ivvrtlMf Uiv., Ilaylonu 
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IhriiUKli K<'l> 

• KullmiT vs. (tn-uvra. tl> rds., Mud 

• S«i. (turdi-n. New Vi>rk, 10 |>.m. S'H<' 

Sulunhiy, February JI 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAK 2IHl-itiili- mcKlIlli-d »jM>fisiimu rsfv, 
piiyions Hrarh. Flu. 

• ASKCTBALL ‘ 

Auliurn al Kviiturky. 

Briidivy al Tulsa 
I'inrinnali al Wii-hltu. 
s Di-i'aul al NiUri- Dartu'. 3 p.tii ' NH<' ■. 

(itHirKi- Washinglon a( W 191 Viminia. 
a Kansas Slain al Oklshnma Stati- Mict-Suuih- 
wini Kiyional, Sliorls Ni-lwork. Inn. >.* 
Mimiunttn al Xavinr lOhii) . 

• MiiiiuRolu at Wismnsin ItiK Tnn Hruiuiial, 
S|>i>flA Ni'lwork, Inr.i.* 

MlsBi9>l|>|>l Stain Al US{' 

Scirth Carolina at Maryland. 

I'urducul MinhiKan Slatn. 

Si. t/ouis al llituHltin. 

Villanova at North <'ar<ilma Slain. 

I'inHanati at St. Isiuis. 

Dniruil vs Nnw York. I’hiludnlphia va Syrn- 
nutt' at rhilad<-l|>hia. 

I'ortlsnd. Ilriv tioai Show ihrouKh Marrh I 

• All-Slur (ioU. Sm-ad vs. Boll, Saraaola, Flo , 
'• |> til in nanh limn wmn AB<’'. 

HOCKEY 

Boaioii al .Montreal. 

• •’hiraEo III Onlroil, 2 |i.m. CBS' 

New York at Toronto. 

HORSE RACING 

• Wiilnni-r llandl<-n|i, tll>0,liuil. llialnah, Fla.. 
■ 4:311 I'.m NBC 

• San Miik' llBiidlraii, l-Ml.UliO. Santa Anita. 
Calif.. 4:13 ti.m. I’.S.t CBS I'anilin Nniwork 

SHOOTING 

New York Alhinlir Cluh Kesialnri-d Shooi. 
Travers Island. N.Y. 'also Fnl>. 22 . 

SKIING 

• North Amnriran Men and Women's Giant Sla- 
lom. Si|uaw Valley. Calif. 

SOUASH 

Saiional f , 

llosloii lihrouijh Feh. i 

TRACK S FIEkD 

I'.S. Indoor ChamiM., Mnd. Sii. Garden, New 
York 

Sumlny. February ZZ 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAB .•KH 
Beiirh. Fla 

BASKETBALL cjiroi 
Bouton at Cinemnali. 

B Detroit at Syraruse. 2:8o |.,in. (.NBC). 

.M InneatKilis al Si laiuis. 
l'hiladel|ihiB al New York. 

North Amerienn .Men* Women 'sSInlom.Sciuaw 
Valley, Calif 

Nall. Ski JuminnK Chamiis.. Ix-avenwarlh. 
Wash. 

Monday, February ZS 

HORSE RACING 

WanhmElon'a Birthday HandieB|>. SMi.iHiO, 
Santa Anna, Calif. 

SKIING 

North Amerienn .Men and Women's Downhill 

Chami.i" . S<|uaw Valley, Calif 

SQUASH 

Wolfe Noel Cu|i, C.s. women vs. Briliuh wom- 
en. I’hiladelphiu. 

Tuesday, February Zi 


Sweep slakes, Day tor 


World Kiaure Skalinn Chamin., Coloriido 
Sprinica, Colo ihroUKh Feh. 2>l>. 

W'edneiulay, February Z5 

BOXING 

• Boyil va Wehh, middles, 10 rdu.. Chleaso, Id 
|i.m ABC . 

Houston Fat Stork .Show, Houaloii llhmuKh 
Marrh x ■. 

SOUASH 

C.S. Women's Douliliw ChampH., I’hiladelphia 
’ihrouich Feb 2K >. 

Thurudny, February Z6 

BASKETBALL ,roIli<Ee' 

Central InterrolleEinIe Athlellr Assn. Tour- 
ney, Durham. .S'.< . (IhrouKh Feh. 2K). 

* See local lislinK 



MASSIVE RETALIATION 

in which Capt. Smyth-Ffollett 
(R.F.C. Ret.) single-handedly 
attempts to stem the 
ever-increasing flow 
of Lamplighter Gin 
to the States by bombing 
the latest shipload. 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

The costlier English Gin Americans now have firmly in hand 

— as dry as you can buy. O McKeiton a lobbnu, Inc., I9i9 

LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 94 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y.. N.Y. 
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TRIAL 


After chasing victory for years 
in a homemade bobsled, Art 
Tyler wins the championship 
with a whoop and a holler 

by WILL LANG 

S T. Mohitz is a Miami-in-the-snow. 

with millionaire magnates mov- 
ing into hotels with large retinues and 
Klsa Ma.xwell due at any moment. At- 
tractive ladies in tight stretch pants 
preen themselves in hotel bars and 
salons at all hours. Dr. (Jut’s clinic 
is enjoying its .seasonal spurt of shap- 
ing wet plaster around limbs of daily 
ski casualties, an<l Shipowner Siav- 
ros Niarchos uses a helicopter to take 
him to remote peaks or to a glorious 
new ski run without having to wait 
in line for a ride in the ififffriqiie. 

In this heady mountain air Ia.st 
week bobsledders from 10 nations 
congregated for their annual w<irld 
championship. They, too, had a den - 
<KTatic spread, from a Spanish mar- 
(juis and an Knglish lord to a lumber 
salesman, several U.S. marines and 
two cops from Saranac Lake, N’.Y. 
They had a common purpose, how- 
ever, and it wa.s a simple one: to shoe 
as quickly as possible down a precipi- 
tous, convoluted one-mile stretch of 
ice outside the town. 

For them, everything else in gay 
St. Moritz was secondary. But to be 
on the safe side, some teams brought 
their wives and others were closely 
chaperoned by managers alert for any 
signs of backsliding. 

The start of the icy run is on a hill 
at the edge of St. Moritz, and its fin- 
ish is down the Engadine Valley, at 
the edge of another town: Celerina. 
In between there is a drop of Ji95 feet 
and 16 curves of varying challenge 
and c<iIorful nomenclature: Snake, 


HURTLING around Horse Shoe Curve, 
a sled elinibs the glare ice wall lowaril 
sp*Tiators as it careens by at 6.1 niph. 


AND TRIUMPH 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


Horse Shoe, Shamrock, Dyke. Bridge 
and The I^eap. Kach curve has its 
feminine eccentricities and moods 
which change as morning tem- 
peraturts rise and the ice melts 
slightly. Drivers who do best whip- 
ping down the course at speeds ap- 
proaching 80 mph are those who 
compromise with these ladies rather 
than fight them. 

Hard work and experienced team- 
work paid off in the two-man bob- 
sled world championships, which were 
held first. After the first day’s runs 
the leading Italian duo of Sergio Zar- 
dini and Luciano Alberti were ahead 
(by 8 too of a second) of the -Ameri- 
cans. rhysicist Arthur Tyler an<l Ma- 
rine I.,ieutenant Tom Butler. In third 
place, one anti a half seconds off the 
lead, was the defending champion, 
Italy's Eugenio Monti, and an old 
teammate, Renzo Alvera. The Amer- 
icans were riding a sled of Tyler's own 
design, which was having trouble get- 
ting off to fast starts in that brief peri- 
od before jumping in. On the final 
runs next day Zardini turned in a 
damaging time when his sled bumped 
and slowed on the wall en route. Then 
old pro Monti broke up the ball game 
with u new course record of 1 :20.2fi. 
The order at the finish of the two- 
niun bobsled championships; Monti, 
Zardini and Tyler. 

Monti at 165 and Zardini at 132 
pounds typify bobsledding's trend 
towar{l smaller and more active men. 
Until 1952 the sled weight wasstand- 
ardize<l but crew members could 
weigh as much as they could eat. A.s a 
result the heaviest teams usually got 
to the bottom fastest, for it’s ac- 
cepted knowledge that a fat man will 
slip faster over an irregular downhill 
course than a small boy. But the days 
when burly bobsledders floated like 
icebergs down the mink-lined streets 
of St. Moritz ended with the 1952 
Olympics, when the German team, 
which won the four-man title, was 
found to weigh a total of 1,050 pounds 
— close to '260 per man. Rules were 


quickly changed to discourage mon- 
strosities from taking to the ice, and 
the total team weight on the hoof now 
cannot be more than 882 pounds. 
Teams weighing less are entitled to 
add the weight difference to sleds in 
the form of lead which, being lower 
to the sled’s center of gravity, is con- 
sidered more helpful by some than hig 
paunches and haunches in gaining 
acceleration rapidly. Smaller men 
are also better at starting sleds. 

When the two-man bobsleds were 
put away, the big four-man sleds were 
brought out for Martineau Cup com- 
petition, a two-morning meet de- 
signed to reduce teams to two per na- 
tion for the four-man world cham- 



CHI6P architect of U.S. victory, Driver 
Tyler designed winning sled hims4-lf. 



BIGGEST man of lightweight Tyler crow, 
Parker Voorls weighed in at 215 pounds. 


pionships which were to follow. The 
U.S, had four entries: Tyler’s, an Air 
Force team driven by Major Jerry 
O’Toole, one as.sembled by veteran 
Dick Severino, and the Lake Placid 
crew of Stanley Benham. Art Tyler 
went in with a good record as brides- 
maid, having taken third in the 1956 
Olympic’s four-man and third in the 
1957 world championship. 

The German team driven by Franz 
Schelle, who placed second to team- 
mate Hans Roe.sch in la-st year’s world 
championship, had not competed in 
the two-man events, but now he raced 
away as though, he’d been practicing 
on the Moritz run since the middle of 
ronO'ni'of 



YOUNGEST on U.S. sImI, Gary Sheffield. 
22, is a marine from Lake Placid, N.Y. 



TOUGHEST man on the sled, Tom Butler 
handled rugged job of applying brakes. 
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BOBSLED TRIUMPH 

January. Tyler sel ihe lowest .single 
lime of the meet with bul his 

erew was still having trouble getting 
started iiuifkly. and Schelle’s eon- 
sistent low limes won him the Mar- 
tineau Cup by a full half second over 
Italy's wispy Zardini. Close behind 
was Tyler’s crew, with fourth and 
fifth places going to Switzerland’s 
Zoller and United States’ Benham. 

The day of the first two heats of the 
world championships dawned clear, 
crisp — and tense. The bobsledders 
gathered, tinkered with their .sleds at 
starting point, worried how best to 
save vital hundredths of seconds on 
each tricky curve. Stylish crowils 
gathered at vantage points. Reporters 
anil photographers converged from all 
over Kurope to clot the start and fin- 
ish. Meanwhile, Tyler's crew had 
hwn working on their .starting tech- 
nique. They had spent a previous 
afternoon scattering nursemaids and 
children on a snowy lane near the boh 
run while they practiced starts. 

Now the championships officially 
began as, with a whoop and a holler. 
Tyler and Co. shoved off furiously, 
pounding down those 10 to 15 initial 
yards before jumping on the sled and 
dLsappeariiig around the first bend. 
It was not a particularly fa.st start. 


but 'I'yler's sled and driving usuall.v 
combine to pick up more .speed down- 
hill than his rivals. 

At the finish one mile away 'ryler's 
crew braked to a stoj) in a cloud of 
(lying ice, then waited impatiently 
for the loudspeaker to announce the 
time. It came. 1 :17.f)0— 'I’yler had 
cracked the 1:18 barrier. 

Italy’s little Zardini shot down next 
after a fast start and shaved two- 
hundredths of a .second from Tyler’.s 
time. The (lerman wonder boy. Sohel- 
fe, surprised no one by recording the 
fastest time of the opening heat — 
l:17.H:i. In the second heal i the cham- 
pionship would go In the lowest ag- 
gregate time over four runsi Schelle 
slid <lnwn in a sparkling 1:17.70. “My 
men are too light anil rny sled loo 
heavy." .\rt Tyler muttered gloomily 
when he saw Schelle’s lime. Schelle 
seemed unbeatable. Vet Tyler’s i-rew 
wa.s all busine.s.s when it moved to the 
start for the second and last heat of 
the day. "(let your hardware on." 
Tyler said, and his men donned their 
helmets. No. 2 man (lary Sheffield, a 
good Catholic, crossed himself while 
Brakeman Butler fus.sed with the 
sled’s rear runners. Butler counted to 
three, they all strained, and ran, and 
they were off. Just 1 :17.4‘2 later, Ty- 
ler's crew was at the finish with a 
course ri*cord for the St. Moritz bob 


run. 'J'yler'.s margin over .Schelle mid- 
way through the competition was one 
one-hundredth of a second. 

Shortly before their first run on 
the final day, Tyler’s crew seemed 
to have encountered disaster. While 
the sled wa.s on its side to allow the 
runners to be cleaned, one of the two 
vertical push bars at the rear snapped 
off at the ha.se. These bars not only 
help the crew to push off to a fast 
.start— they are needed ))y the brake- 
man. the la.st man to jump onto the 
sled at the beginning of the run. 
There was no time for repairs and it 
.seemed like a crushing blow. 

The American outlook brightened, 
though, when Franz Schelle lit had 
been rumored that he would lighten 
up under pressure i turiuHl in a poor 
time of 1:18.51 for the first run. 

No one went under 1:18 until It- 
aly's Zarilirii came through with a 
sharp 1:17.74. Tyler’s sled, minus 
one push bar, wa.s next, and Braki*- 
man Tom Butler wondered how he 
would hoard that speeding sled at 
the Stan. 

Somehow he did, and the team 
turned in a brilliant 1 :17.7:f that nar- 
rowed the championship to a duel be- 
tween Tyler and Zardini. 

Zardini went down for the last time 
in a fine 1 :1 7.fM. Tyler wa.s to follow, 
and suspense was keen at the starling 
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TWO-MAN WINNER. Kugenid Monti of Italy iriijhi. iihore^, smilingly am-pls mn- 
gnitulaiions from a duster of admirers. This was his third successive two-man title. 



CORNER DURING THE MILE-LONG RUN 

point— the question being not so 
much whether Tyler could beat Zar- 
dini’s time again, but whether he 
would arrive at the bottom with his 
brakeman aboard. 

Butler reassured his wife. “You 
know darn well that if that .sled's 
going down the mountain I’m going 
with it.” but with his teammates he 
was less confident: “I had to hustle 
to get aboard on that last run, I don’t 
know if I can make it this time.” 

Tyler’s crew grimly went ahead 
with their count-off, then shove<l 
away. At the last possible second 
Butler threw himself after the sled, 
landing there on hi.s knees with a 
crack. He was seen still struggling to 
assume a sitting position when the 
sled disappeared around the first turn. 

Someone shouted excitedly that 
Butler had fallen off. Xo one was 
sure. The loudspeaker announced the 
sled’s interim times as if nothing had 
happened. 

Nothing had — except that when 
Tyler arrived at the bottom with a 
full complement of crew, his time was 
again better than Zardini’s— 1:17.77. 
American cheers rang forth at both 
ends of the run. Arthur Tyler's home- 
made sled, with a total time of 5:10.82 
for the four run.s, liad brought the 
U.S. its first four-man world bobsled 
championship in six years. end 


FOUR-MAN WINNER, Aft T.vlpr iol irhfrh, steadies sled as brakes thrnw ruostertail 
of snow at end of run while No. :i man Vooris holds injured leg out of harm’s way. 






WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


THE TURNABOUTS 
OF THE WEEK 

The New York Yankees invite an Australian batsman, 
Tenzing takes skiing lessons, the world court tennis 
title changes hands and some of America's best men 
golfers ask some of the best women golfers for help 



HARMONIOUS DUET was play«-<l by golfi'rs Jack I’cn- 
rosc Ilf Miami and Mrs. MarU-ni- Stcwari Strcit of Toronto, 
who won ihc naiionai nuxcd-foursomc championship at Ju- 
piter. Fla. riayintj shoi.s alternately with the same ball, they 
defeated 66 teams of the nation’s best men ami women amateur 


EVEREST CONQUEROR Tenzing Norway turned up on .skis and at 
remarkably low altilutle for him in the Italian .\lps. Tenzinn Is a guest of 
the town of Trento, where he ski-s several hours a day, plans to teach his new 
skill at the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute in Darjeeling. Tenzing's 
first invitation to Trento came in 19.'>T. for a film festival which included The 
Conqiiexl of Evfrenl. The town has asked him back every year since, with 
all expenses paid. Say the townspeiiple: "He's wonderful.” Says Tenzing: 
"Everi-body very nice here, very frk-ndly. .Mountain pi-ople aiwais friendly.” 




NEW WORLD RULER court tennis. 
N’orthrup U. Knox of Aiken. S.C. irojhi', w<in 
the Open Championship from Albert John.son. 
the profes.sional at New York’s Racijuet and 
Tennis Club b»‘came the first amateur 

to win the world championship in 4.') years 
and only the -second in modern hi.story. Court 
tennis, the mislieval, four-walU-d ancestor of 



itolfiT'. (»rnu|»-il ti.i-i.’hcr uii'iiT i!n- FlMricl;i 'iiti ihi- nn-n sta- 
ii>>nc(l 1>chin<l !h<-ir playinn parini-r- ari' ih>- fight (|uartfr- 
finulist tcatiH. l‘iTc'})i-<l «li'<'<ir<iusly in llif golf cart' arc I’at 
O'Sullivan, Mr<. C’arnlyti (’uilnnc, France' Ilieh, Jciannc rtciod- 
win. Roma N'cuiuiorf. Bi-rriilgc L"ng, Barltura Meintire ami 


Co-ttinniT .Marlene Streii. who wa' IS’irt r.S. Women'' amateur 
champion. Standing are Willii- Ttirnesa. fornic-r British and 
r.S. amateur champion, Dirk ('hapman, atiother national 
amateur AUiiier, Kd Mi-i'ier, Jame- Mcilale. Howard Fvertit, 
J. Wolcott Brown, Bol) Cochron and the winner Jack i'etirose. 



mod<-rn lawn tc-nnis, involves complex sinit- 
egy. (luick thinking. Knox. ■■Ul, wi-y and ag- 
gressive, won ihrei- out (jf four 'ft' the lirst day, 
.same on the second, look his seventh and <ie- 
ciding .set in Jd minutes on the third. W')rld 
championships are n<ii playe<l every year: a 
challenger must post I'.^tllt as a guarantee of his 
sincerity. Johti'on plans to reehallenge in 1960. 


CRICKET HERO >f .\u stralia for his part in the rout of the Knglisli i.SI, 
F»-b. I(>'. J’J-year-old Norman O'Neill signs autographs for a group of admir- 
ing youngsters dtjwn under. O’Neill's turnahoui of the week was his decision 
to ucii-pt an invitation from (leorge Weiss, general manager of the New York 
Yankee-. i<i work out at the Yankee training ciimj) in St. Feti'r'hurg this March. 
A shorlsioji for the St, Cleorge C'ltili of Sytlney in .\usiralia’s informal l>;isel)iill 
circuit, he htis hit .4(ld for two years in a row. He was seoute<l for the- Yan- 
kee,- by tennis' Bill Talliert, who noii-s; "Fast, good fielder, wondi-rful eye," 
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A SHOW OF 


AT New York’s Madison Square 
J;\_ Garden 10,000 tensi* spectators 
watchefl in hushed attention as a tux- 
edoeti judge prepared to make the 
most important dog-show decision of 
the year. The occasion was the 8;Jrd 
Westminster Kennel Club show, and 
the judge, Thomas Carruthers III of 
Glendale. Ohio, stood thoughtfully 
before the canine celebrities picture<l 
on tlu*se pages. In the two-day event 
these dogs had beaten more than 
2,.')0U of .Xmerica’s best to share the 
most glamorous spotlight in the dog- 
show world. 

For oldtimers at Westminster, they 
represented perhaps the most surpris- 
ing grouf) of finalists in recent years. 
Representing the hound group for the 
first time in the history of the show 
was a Norwegian elkhound, who won 
his group over Westminster's 19.'>7 
best-in-show, the Afghan Shirkhan of 
Grandeur. An unfamiliar Irish water 
spaniel took the sporting dog award 
from such classic contenders as the 


BEST-iN-SHOW at ihf Westminster was a 
miniature poixlle, Ch. Fontchiir Festoon. 
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SURPRISES 


setters and pointers. An 18-month- 
olfl Welsh terrier, appearing in her 
third show, wort the terrier group. In 
the working group, a great Dane, orig- 
inally bought for $1.">0 as a house pet, 
came through to victory. The toy 
winner, on the other hand, was a pe- 
kinge.se who ha.s won more best-in- 
shows than any other living dog. 

It was not UTiu.sual to see a poodle 
in the winner's circle, but the black 
miniature at left unusual. Before 
she entered the ring, her handler an- 
nounced that this would be Ch. Font- 
clair Festoon’s last competition any- 
where. There was a stillness in the 
Garden a.s .Judge Carruthers made his 
decision. With a gesture of his hand, 
he awarded Festoon her last and 
hand.somest victory. Because Festoon 
is an import England', the best 
American-bred in show awaited .selec- 
tion. On bowed bulldog legs. Festoon’s 
group runner-up waddled into the 
ring and calmly took the prize from 
the other Americans already there. 

PhoIngraphK hy Kiehiird Mrfk 


BEST AMERtcAN-BRBD was Ch. Vardoii.i 
Frosty Snowman, an all-white bulldog. 
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S INTF THK winter of 1955 Ireland’s 
Ron Delany has sailed undefeat- 
ed through one indoor race after an- 
other. though his rivals never stop 
trying. Last week in the N'ew York 
AC’s Halpin half mile, pictured in 
lap-by-lap secjuence on the right, De- 
lany was challenged by a potent field 
that had a grand opportunity to dem- 
onstrate, finally, how to go about 
beating this fellow. 

All the ingredients were at hand. 
After an exhausting mile victory in 
J’hiladelphiathenight before (his. 'J.‘3rd 
straight indoor win', Delany was 
dropping down to a relatively un- 
familiar distance. Waiting there to 
face him was a talented group of run- 
ners that include{l the powerful and 
well-rested Tom Murphy, already a 
winner of two of the winter’s cup 
races at the middle distances. 

Murphy, who had planned to roar 
to the front and set such a fast early 
pace that the sting would be drawn 
from Delany's great finishing sprint, 
was boxed in at first by the crow<led 
field. He finally got the lead and 
forced a driving pace, but Delany 
caught him on the last turn and 
edged past him to win the winter’s 
most exciting race. 

This remarkable picture sequence 
is a collector’s item for real track 
fans, the sharp-eyed huffs who fol- 
low the strategy step by step. But 
there were other highlights, too. In 
Philadelphia Don Bragg raised the 
world pole vault record to 15-9 > 2 (sf** 
page 20) and in New York young John 
Thomas, whose recent world high 
jump record of T feet was in jeopardy 
because AAU officials had neglect- 
ed to recheck the bar, made it stick 
this time with another 7-foot leap. 
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THE STRAIN 
OF IT ALL 


A ftkk years of putting his mind and muscles 
into it, \'illanova alumnus laiul Army pri- 
vate' Don Hragg, 2:1, charged down a runway 
at the I-’hiladelphia InquiuT (lames Friday night 
and vaulted up, up and over a wobbly hut even- 
tually stationary crossbar 15 feel {H inches 
above tlu* sawdust to beat the lb-\'ear-old world 
indoor record (15 ft*et 8 ' inchesi of the great 
Cornelius Warmerdam. Rejected in the Bragg 
muscles from forearms to forehead, as he slips 
over the bar f(»r his record, is the tension that 
makes for a title. 

Another kind of tension graphically recorded 
last week was that of I'tah Basketball Coach 
Jack Cardner, an ulcer sufferer, whose fast-mov- 
ing Utes are the team to beat this year in the 
Skyline Conference. Coach Gardner, an obses- 
.sional milk drinker, gites through a couple of 
(juarts a game, has been known to swig his way 
well into a third bottle. Gardner settled on his 
milk routine, soon after he took over as Utah’s 
head coach, on the advice of his doctor. Reluc- 
tant at first (‘‘I’ll gel fat”), he settled for the 
skimmed kind, now agrees: ‘‘It really soothes.” 



OVER THE BAR, Don Bragg prepuri‘.s to flip vaulting pole clear. Ma«- 
sive forearms, which supply much of lift, are size of Rocky Marciano’s. 
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We«dcutt — dati^nt trentfarrod from corved blocks of wood - roquire tha aya of on artist, the hand of o 
croflsmott. Antonio Frosceni. a foramosi axponenl of this ancient ort form, has both. The strong simplicity 
that morks his work is evident in this woodcut of Robert the Bruca ot the Battle of Bannockburn, commissioned 
espressly for The Chivoi Regal fine Arts Series. A full-color reproduction, 17" x 22", avoiloble upon request. 


I veaf old 

l^HIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal's 
superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


ae PROOF • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YOH 
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Arrow"Pin Stripe’!., smartly new in Wash and Wear 


The stripes are etched a single thread wide in muted tunes 
of blue, tan, gray, and green — colors carefully chosen 
to go with the new spring suits. 'I'he shirts, ties and hand- 
kerchiefs are all designed to go together. 

Famous Arrow fit, comfort and style — in lOO^o cotton 
“Titne-Saver” wash and wrar broadcloth shirts you can 
hand-wash or w.ish and dry l)y machine. .Vo trotting, nerded. 


And they’re “Sanforized” lalK-led for lasting fit. Shirts. 
Wash and Wear. $5.00, Regular, S4. 50: All-Silk Tie.s. 
S2 ..t 0: lltlkfs.. S.t5 Clurtl. Peahudy o? Co.. Im\ 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Want to Bel? 

L as Vegas’ opening line on the 
^ 1959 major league pennant races 
looked like this: 

National league: Milwaukee 4 -5, 
San Francisco 5-2, Los Angeles 3-1. 
St. Louis 5-1, Cincinnati 10-1, Pitts- 
burgh 20 1, Philadelphia 50-1, Chi- 
cago 100 1. 

American League: New York 12, 
Cleveland 4 -1, Detroit 6 1, Chicago 
8 1, Boston 15-1, Baltimore 20-1, 
Washington and Kansas City 100 1. 

If you happen to be a betting man, 
don't break your neck getting there 
to pounce on that overlay on the 
Pirates, however. Somebody else beat 
you to it. Within a few hours a flood 
of Pittsburgh moneyhad narrowed the 
odds on the Pirates to 5-2— which is 
a lot more like it. As for the short 
price on last year’s seventh-place Los 
Angeles club, it loomed as no bar- 
gain from the start. By nightfall the 
Dodgers were up to 12- 1 —where they 
belonged, too. 

Want to bet? 

Horses & Budgets & Nonsense 

XTEW YORK newspapers are gix’ing 
a lot of attention to the proposal 
by the city's mayor, Robert Wag- 
ner, that ofF-track betting on horse 
racing be legalized. His object is to 
raise $100 million by taxation on 
this new form of betting; that sum 
would get New York’s budget about 
two-thirds of the way out of the 
red. 

There has been a strong suspicion 
that the off-track betting project was 
never more than a political maneu- 
ver; it has been suggested that by 
espousing a project which has little 
chance of being approved by the Re- 
publican-controlled State Legisla- 
ture, the city’s Democratic adminis- 


tration might be able to shrug off 
some of the opprobrium which would 
be heaped on its shoulders when it 
eventually turned to, say, an in- 
creased sales tax in order to balance 
its swollen budget. 

We do not know if that suspicion 
is justified: we do think that it tends 


to be justified by the document on 
which the mayor’s recommendation 
is ba.sed. This is a 46-page report 
from a citizens’ committee appointed 
by Mayor Wagner to investigate off- 
track betting, and it reads like some- 
thing essentially designed to keep a 

foHlinHtil 


OFF-TRACK BETS MAY CHANGE TEMPO OF NEW YORK LIFE-News Item 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


goofi barroom argunmnl going: in no 
practical sense can it be considered 
a serious job of work. 

The report summarizes conflicting 
views on the principle of off-track 
betting. The committee, after con- 
sulting "distinguished leaders in la- 
bor, law enforcement and courts, 
church, racing and press,” could find 
only two calegorie.H of opposition to 
the plan: the Protestant Council of 
the City »)f New York c»hjected on 
the classical grounds that it wa.s im- 
moral and socially harmful to do 
anything to facilitate or encourage 
gami)ling, and the New York racing 
authorities adhererl to the more tor- 
tuous opinion that off-track betting 
would greatly increa-se gambling, 
thereby leading to a violent reaction 
by reform groups which might sweep 
away the whole structure of racing 
in New York. 

'I'he committee cited in favor of 
tile plan the reactions of the chief 
city magistrate, the police commis- 
sioner. labor represenlative.s and pub- 
lic upinioB alleging that the most 
recent poll showed that 8d' j of New- 
Yorkers approved legalization of off- 
track betting). 

All that is interesting enough. But 
the plan lamentably fails to cope 
with any of the practical complexi- 
ties involved. It seems fairly clear 
that no one familiar with the me- 
chanics and mathematics of betting 
had much of a say. 

The citizens' committee idea seems 
to be to authorize about 100 horse 
parlors in New York City, all of 


which would have to be “reasonably 
distant" from “bars, race tracks, 
places of worship, schools, funeral 
parlors, welfare centers and unem- 
ployment insurance offices” — quite a 
trick, that is, if by “rea.sonably dis- 
tant” is meant anything more than 
about two and a half lengths. 

Bets made at tht*se stations on the 
New York tracks would be computed 
at a central office, then relaye<l to the 
track itself for inclusion in the mu- 
tuel pool. But what if you want to 
bet on a race at Hialeah or Santa 
.\nita‘? The report has the bare.st sug- 
gestions that the city would like to 
l)ook those bets, too lif it didn't, it 
would only be depriving bookmakers 
of a small percentage of their illegal 
trade). 

How could this possibly be worked? 
It would be impractical to relay the 
money bet in New York to the mu- 
tuel pools in Florida and California. 
Apart from anything else, this would 
require special legislation in those 
.states, too. No, the city is thinking 
of keeping the money bet on out-of- 
state tracks, creating its own pools 
and payoffs. Thus, a horse that won 
at Arlington or Hollywood Park 
might go off at 4-1 at the track and 
at 7-1 in New York. Or vice versa. 

This is only one example of the 
practical problems involved in the 
scheme which the mayor’s commit- 
tee has either frankly ignored or 
cheerily passed over. Nor is the con- 
fusion much less on the moral plane. 
What are we to think of a state where 
you can legally bet in one town (New 


York) but not in another? If you live 
in New .Jersey you could not bet 
legally at home, but if you went 
through a tunnel to work you could 
do so during your lunch break. 

.\ final consideration which no tme 
has mentioned is that it is inconceiv- 
able that a plan could be worked out 
and approved, personnel and prem- 
ises found an<l machinery built and 
installed by July 1, which starts the 
city’s fiscal year. 

No, we would like to study a seri- 
<m.s plan for off-track betting, aiul 
maybe one will come along, but we 
don’t think Mr. Wagner has it at this 
time. In fact, although we are not 
political analysts here, we would, if 
prt*saed to make a modest legal off- 
track bet, prefer to wager on a higher 
sales tax. 

Perpetual Hirlhdoij 

M any a small boy on his birthday 
has been torn between the over- 
whelming d»*sire to be left alone t(» 
play with his toys and the parental 
warning to be polite to his guests. 
This, to some extent, was the dilem- 
ma of the state of Oregon as it cele- 
brated its KKith birthday this week. 

Like proud parents, Oregon’s as- 
sorted chambers of commerce invited 
a bevy of outsiders in for a year-long 
celebration of the territory’s accession 
to statehood on February 14, 18.59. 
Kntertainment for the occasion in- 
clude<l banquets, parades, pageants, 
speeches from such distinguished out- 
siders as Vice-President Nixon and a 
seasonal kalei<luscope of sports events 
ranging from the Far West Kandahar 
ski championships already in progress 
through a world-championship log- 
rolling tourney in July to a sail- 
boat regatta in August. By virtue of 
these diversions, Oregon hotelkeep- 
ers hoped to lure a record-breaking 
rtow of visitors. 

For all his indigenous hospitality, 
however, many an Oregon sportsman 
wished the visitors eLsewhere, or at 
best hoped they wouldn’t stay too 
long to overcrowd his state, w'hich is 
already one of the fastest-growing in 
the Union. Oregon’s birthday bless- 
ings, from the sportsman’s point of 
view, are multifold and they have all 


They Said It 

BILLY MARTIN, onetime Yoiikee now with the Cleeehind ln(li(tH», in befit 
b<iu<iuet-eirruil siitipper since Cosey Stemjel bawled out the IhSH Yankee 
playboufi: “AH / row so// in I'm gfad I'm out of that bad enriroinnent.'' 

MAJOR GENERAL JAMES c. BRIGGS. Aif Forrc Academy niipeTintendent, 
on the proposed national football eonferenee: "U p’r*’ little kids trying to 
musete in, so we hare In talk about \the eonferenee]. Hut onr main goal is to 
heat Army and Xary." 

MICHAEL FOOT, Labor Parly M.P., on England's loss of The Ashes to Aus- 
tralia: “The rearlionary, self-appointed JidiIo ronlrolliny England's lest 
teams has eonlinncd the Tories’ task of lowering liritain's world jneslige.” 
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been there from the moment Kxplor- 
ers Lewis an<i Clark first spotted the 
Parifie beaches in 1805. Listen to 
our Portland corre.spondent, fellow 
named John White: 

"Native Cregonians last weekend, 
spurning speeches, were picking up 
25-pound steelhead from the Sandy 
Kiver on the very edge of metropoli- 
tan Portland. Soon the smelt will be 



or no nionoiioht, I luire no intntUon of tinitliitg 
the rarkvl ax long ax tlnij dig up oppomnlx liki thix o)u.'' 


sliowing up by the glistening thou- 
sands, and in their wake will come 
the annual run of Chinook salmon 
tlirough the heart of Portland it.self. 

"By May the mountain lakes will 
be free of ice, and caravans of trail- 
ers will head out from the city to 
fiiul their fun in the fresh waters of 
the highlands or alternatively in the 
coastal bays where schools of feeder 
salmon tempt the angler. While sails 
will blossom on the blue coa.stal wa- 
ters. I’ublic golf courses and tenni.s 
courts will }ilay host to enthusiastic 
natives and visiting champions alike. 
And, come fall, the hill.s and forests 
will crack with the eclio of gunfire as 
grouse, deer, partridge, elk. cougar, 
jack rabbits, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants bow to the skill of the hunter. 

"Best of all, from the native Ore- 
gonian’.s viewpoint, many of these 
siiorts can be pursued within minutes 
of the city limits. The Portland busi- 
nessman can .shoot a pheasant in sea- 
son 10 minutt's away from his ollice 
ami catch a steelhead during his 
luncheon hour. His .sailboat i.s only an 
hour or two away from him, and yet, 
not far to the cast, there is outdoor 
wilderness almost a.s primitive as that 
di.scovered by the pioneers of the < )re- 
gon Trail.” 

Well, we gel the message. White. 
We plan to drop in someday for a 
long visit. 

Finnegan’s IToAt 

pKMKMBKB Silky Sullivaii, the big 
red colt that ('alifornians and 
a lot of others! were getting e.xcile<l 


about this time last year? Well, tlie 
crowd that might be calle<l the Sul- 
livan set ha<l what might be called 
a fresh hypothesis last week. 'I'hree- 
year-ohl named Finnegan. Califor- 
nia-l)red. 

Looking him over before the $88.- 
lltlO California Breeders Stakes, not- 
ing his big, red good look.s, the cocky 
gleam in his eye, the green-blue braid 
lovingly woveti into his mane, ob- 
servant observers at Arcadia, Calif, 
sucked in their breath and breathed: 
"Finnegan. .\nd he looks just like 
Silky Sullivan.” 

Some of them, well-bitten cynics, 
thereupon thrust their money deep in 
their pocket.s and left the track for 
the day. Enough of the other kind, 
clutching greenbacks in their fists, 
rushed faithfully to the betting win- 
dows to make P'iiinegan the favorit**. 

Well, and again well, we are obliged 


to let you know that tlie shamroclcs 
are wilting in .Vreadia by the lime 
you read thi.s, and the Irish coffee is 
being left untasted, and the Finnegan 
Hypoihe.sis is, for the moment any- 
way, being pushed well to the back of 
minds. When the gate opened, young 
Finnegan came stumbling out like a 
drunk out of a swinging door and 
gathered himself up. after a while, 
more or less like Sullivan. The race 
was a mile and a si.xteenth: plenty of 
time for a Sullivan to catch up. But 
it must be admitted that Finnegan, 
very likely a name to remember to 
forget this year, came in next to last, 
rp front, it wa.s a pretty good race, 
however. By the time he Jinished, 
some disappointed backers already 
had words and music for Finnegan's 
wake: "F-l-<louble N'-E G-A-X spells 
bum again." 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Popularity by Air 

o YOU WANT to bo popular? 
Would you like to go out in the 
evenings, make new friends? Well, 
it used to be that the only way 
to achieve these ends was to sign 
with Arthur Murray for a course in 
ballroom dancing, but now there’s 
another way: you can take flying 
lessons. 

Arthur Murray himself has noth- 
ing to do with it. It’s just that his 
sales techniques have been borrowed 
by a former franchise holder and ap- 
plied to flying schools, and they are 
working like a dance instructor’s 



charm. The salesman wlio made the 
ingenious switch is E. G. Ege i“the 
E is for Edgar, the G just for fun‘'i 
of Minneapolis. One day in 19.5.5 he 
drove past a little flying school at 
the edge of town, and thought: “Here 
I am, a potential customer. 1 have 
done some flying already, and I can 
afford to do more. But for 10 years 
nobody has tried to get me going 
again.” Ege became the school’s mer- 
chandising consultant, he used the 
Murray methods, and in six months 
the little flying school had increa.sed 
its hu.sine.ss by 500' , and was one of 
the bigginst flying .schools in the coun- 
try. 'rhe genius of .-Arthur Murray — 
If that is what it is— is apparently as 
expandable a.s bubble gum and as 
a<laptable as nylon. 

Mr. Ege, like Mr. Murray, believes 
that you must find out what a poten- 
tial customer wants from his lessons 
and then show him how he will get it. 
In his 0 jural ioiiH Manual Ege lists 
Sample Selling Sentences for all oc- 
casions. If the prospect’s motive 
seems to he vanity, the instructor 
remarks casually, as they stroll out 
for a free trial lesson, “You’ll have to 
get used to being the center of atten- 
tion w'hen you know how to fly.” 
With the man who wants relaxation 
the pitch is, “You certainly get a feel- 
ing of getting away from it all up 


here, don’t you. Mr. Prospect?” To 
a business executive the instructor 
explains that, “When you fly your- 
self you can set your own schedules. 
You don't have to come and go when 
the airlines tell you to.” 

The Free Demonstration Lesson, 
of course, is another Arthur Murray 
device. But where dancing instructors 
use it to discover the prospect’s nat- 
ural ability, flying instructors use it 
to allay the pro.spect’s natural ap- 
prehen.sion. One particularly skilled 
operator loaded a family of four into 
a plane “just to taxi a little.” The 
next .step wa.s to "take it off the 
ground about two feet. If you don’t 
like it. I'll put it right down again.” 
Naturally the two children, having 
got into the air, clamored for rnore 
altitude. In the end both parents 
learned to fly. and the family now 
owns a plane. 

After his first success with a fly- 
ing school, Ege sold his Arthur Mur- 
ray franchises in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and went into the new business 
full time. He theorized, correctly, 
•that most flying school owners are 
good pilots and instructors but need 
help a.s salesmen. Now Ege supplies 
his techniques to 77 schools all over 
the country. The schools let students 
fly now and pay later, make arrange- 
ments by which the brand-new pilot 
can buy anything from one-tenth of 
an airplane, which he shares, to a 
whole one which is his own. 

The toughest sales resistance comes 



Sea Dog 

On .'Sailors' knot.s he ihinks he’s weak, 
On boats he thinks he’s bright. 

He’sgoi them mixed I sneaked a peek. 
His barque's worse than his bight. 

— Frank Joiinso.n 
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from worried wives, but husbands 
themselves overcome it — or, rather, 
detour around it— by taking lessons 
on the sly. Then, with a mixture of 
pride and sheepishness, they present 
the true facts and the pilot’s license 
at the same time. Sometimes, though, 
it is the wives who take lessons on 
the sly. 

Ege assumes that flying is for any- 
body who wants to learn and can 
qualify. This inclu<les that cla.ssic 
•ArthurMurray customer, Mr. Lonely- 
heart, nr the prospect whose motive 
is New Friends: “You’ll enjoy all 
the people you’ll meet through fly- 
ing. Just silting around talking flying 
is part of the game.” It also includes 
tliat rollicking character whose mo- 
tive is simply Fun. According to the 
manual, the instructor turns to him 
in the middle of the free demonslra- 
ti<»n lesson and says, “'I'his is really 
living, isn’t it, Mr. Prospect?” 

Animal Story 

T hk animai. story of the week 
comes from London, and we are 
told it is sweeping the British Isles 
like myxomatosis. Here it is: 

There are these two lions, see, one 
old and one new — just arrived that 
day — who share adjoining cages. The 
old lion merely loafs on the floor of 
his cage, contemplating age and old 
lice. The new lion, on the other hand, 
acts a proper beast, pacing and roar- 
ing and clawing at the visitors through 
the bars. 

When lunchtime comes the keeper 
tosses a great bloody steak to the old 
lion, then throws two bananas and a 
l)ag of peanuts to the new lion. The 
new lion is so hungry from his exer- 
tions that he gobbles down the ba- 
nana.s and peanuts, but then he turns 
tjuerulously to the old lion. “I don't 
get it, old boy,” he says. “Here I pace 
and growl and claw like a lion should 
and all 1 get is some bananas and pea- 
nuts, while you lie there like a worn 
rug and get a proper meal. I just 
<l(>n’t get it.” 

"There’s something you’ve got to 
learn,” says the old lion. “This is a 
small town and a small zoo. The 
budget can’t stand two lions. You’re 
booker! in here as a monkey.” cno 




WITHOUT WAITING FOR SIGNALS FROM ANYONE. THE GREATEST HITTER OF THEM ALL TAKES A MIGHTY SWING AND MISSES 


WHAT BASEBALL NEEDS 


B y last week all but the most ob- 
durate— or self-confident— of the 
big boys had signed their new con- 
tracts. Soon millions of Americans 
would be streaming once again into 
the ball parks of their native land. 
On the other hand, millions of might- 
be fans would be staying languor- 
ously at home. 

Through the winter, ba-seball’s otli- 
cial thinkers have been rellecting as 
usual on the problem of these stay- 
at-homes. Maybe something should 
be done to spwd up the game for 
them? The usual suggestion-s have 
been drawn up: cut down on the gab 
sessions at the pitcher’s mound, move 
the bullpens closer to the diamond, 
etc. In a moment of inspiration last 
week Commi.ssioner Ford Frick came 
close to the sensible truth. "Anything 
that will give the fans more action,’’ 
said Frick, “that's what we need.” 
He couldn’t be tighter. 

What the fans will see at the base- 
ball parks this year (unless there has 
been a change of habits over the win- 
ter) is the game known as “percentage 
ba.seball.” You know the game; un- 
happily, it’s one the majors have 
been playing in recent years. On the 
bench sits the directing brain, the 
manager, percentage possibilities 
clicking in his head like the tumblers 
in a slot machine or portable Univac. 
By a system of time-honored wigwags 
he issues his commands to the third- 
ba.se coach, 'rhe third-base coach goes 


into his act, an intentionally hafflmR 
series of cap jerks, shirt pluekings, 
nose rubbing.s and thigh slaps which 
the batter — the supposed center of 
the game's action — has to step out of 
the batter's box to decode. Chances 
are that the signal, once decoded, says 
"Don't swing.” You can watch it 
happen all summer: percentage base- 
ball succeeds most frequently when 
the batter keeps his bat on his shoul- 
der for tile first three pitches. 

Imagine, if you can, Bal)e Ruth, 
Rogers Hornsby or George Sisler 
looking down at the third-base coach 
after every pitch to find out what he 
was expected to do next — and ke<*ping 
his bat at shoulder arms because of 
calculations in the dugout. In the 
Babe's day they had to stretch ropes 
around the outfield at Sportsman’s 
Park, St. Louis and elsewhere to ac- 
commodate standees ol a Su nday. St. 
Louis fans, as just one instance, would 
pile out to watch Shucks Pruett throw 
his left-handed screwball toward the 
plate when the Babe was batting. We 
say “toward” because Pruett’s offer- 
ings landed in front of the plate as 
often as not and it was wonderful 
what it did to the St. Louis ego to see 
the Bambino strike out umler these 
circumstances. If Ruth were with the 
Yankees today he would get a base 
on balls every time he faced a Shucks 
Pruett, and the fans would be the 
poorer for it while the park would be 
emptier. N'o one has attracted the 


fans the way (he Rahe did, and no 
one is likely to do so a.s long as the 
modern strategist is running theshow. 

Mickey Mantle ha.sn’t signed a new 
contract yet; he think.s he deserves 
more money, He does, too, and he de- 
serves the chance to earn it under the 
rules the Babe and Hornsby and Sisler 
played by. The sight of a man as 
skillful as Mantle or any other able- 
bodied batter, fully armed and with 
20-“() vision, standing at the plate 
doing nothing with his lethal Louis- 
ville but knocking nonexistent dirt 
from his spikes and using his magnifi- 
cent eyesight only to peer down at 
third base for yet another don’t-swing 
signal is (lie best reason that baseball 
has not yet thought of for those stay- 
at-homes. The saddest commentary 
on percentage baseball is the fact that 
the most colorful character in the big 
leagues today is not a great hitter or 
a great pitcher or a fal)ulous base- 
stealer but— of all things— a manager 
named Casey Stengel. Ca-sey’s “per- 
centages” may win ball games, but 
we submit that they make unduly 
colorless automatons of Casey’s ex- 
pensive ballplayers. 

The Yankees wonder why more 
people don’t come to their games. 
Percentage ba.seball could be why. 
We repeat: give Mantle the money 
he .wants, then let him earn it with 
his bat. He'll strike out a lot, but he 
may outdraw the great Ruth with 
his home runs. snd 
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ITALY PLAYS THE 


WINNING CARDS 


The world champion bridge players invade New York, and 
with a runaway finish brilliantly defend the Bermuda Cup 
against the challenge from the United States and Argentina 


by CHARLES GOREN 


T iik last litigerinR doubt that Italy 
has the world's best contract 
bridRP team vanished last week, along 
with U.S. hopes of regaining lost lau- 
rels and South American dreams of 
achieving an upset. Before the criti- 
cal eyes of this country's top experts 
and the i)Uggpd eyes of thousands of 
American bridge fans who came to the 
tourney and the hundreds of thou- 
sands who watched the final session 
on television, the Italian powerhouse 
captured its third straight World 
Contract Bridge Championship and 
sent the U.S. down to its fifth suc- 
cessive loss to Kurope's champions. 



The two Romans, Walter Avarel- 
li and Giorgio Belladonna, and the 
four Neapolitans, Eugenio Chiara- 
dia, Massimo D'Aleiio, I’ietro For- 
(juet and Guglielmo Siniscalco, led 
by their nonplaying captain. Carl'Al- 
berto I’erroux of Modena, beat tlie 
U.S. team by 50 Inte.’'nationa! Match 
Points and turned back a late surge 
by Argentina to win by 40 I Ml's. 

Right down to the wire it was a 
tremendously exciting competition. 
Italy took a narrow lead on the first 
day against the U.S. champions — 
Harry Fishbein, Sam Fry Jr., Len 
Harmon and Lee Hazen of New York, 
Sidney Uazard of New Orleans and 
Ivar Stakgold of Washington, with 
Charles Solomon of Philadelphia the 
nonplaying captain. It remained nip 
and tuck, with the U.S. a few point.s 
to the good on the second and third 
days, and on the fourth day Italy ap- 
parently fell apart as our team built 
up a 22 IMP lead. (An International 
Match Point is roughly the equiva- 
lent of 100 total points. i 

Then, in a stunning turnabout on 
Wednesday, Italy bounced back to 
score 41 IMPs while the U.S. could 
garner only T. In Thursday’s play, 
the U.S. cut tliat lead to a mere 4 
points, and on Friday, hut for an un- 
fortunate miscue on the la.st haiul, 
the match would have stood at an 
out-and-out tie. But the session encl- 
ed with Italy 10 points ahead, and 
from there on it wa.s a lo.st cause. 

Argentina was thought to be the 

BRIDGE EXPERT Charles (Joren lake4 
his turn at microphone as conimeniaKir 
to explain intricacies <if game to crowd. 



BRiDGE-o-RAMA. ihe name given to 
the electric scoreboard above, gives kile 
itzers in darkened ballroom a clear view 
of the hand in progress. The four play- 
ers, plus a referee and a narrator, sit in 


underdog in both itsmatches but pre- 
sented a strong team. Although they 
lost decisively to the U.S., they threw 
a scare into Italy until the final aft- 
ernoon. And so the stage was set for 
the Sunday night showdown betwwn 
Italy and the U.S., with tiurside trail- 
ing by do IM P.s and only a faint hope 
of victory that never materialized. 

In the earlier going, each team suf- 
fere<l a single blow through a mental 
aberration. On that final Friday night 
han<l. Sam Fry pulled a wrong card 
fo lose a non-vulnerable game. Earli- 
er in the week Giorgio Belladonna 
ha<l renounced ilhat is. failed to fol- 
low suit hut discovered Ills mistake 
before it became an e.slablishetl re- 
voke)— and thereby incurred a penal- 
ty Ro rare that it was news to most of 
the players, expert commentators and, 
of course, the audience watching 
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soundprixif fish bowl to the right. Above 
them hang the flags of the three compet- 
ing nations, Argentina, United States 
and Italy. At the front of the audience 
there is a commentator who predicts and 


anab'zes the course of action. The hand, 
or board, shown is \o. 73, played by It- 
aly, sitting North-South, and Argentina, 
East-West. The same board is played 
earlier in a closed room ixrf chart at far 


right' where each hand is originally dealt, 
but with the teams sitting in the opposite 
po.sitions. The point difference between 
the two results, if there is any, is award- 
ed to the team which <lid the better. 




Myron Ih-enB-r, 


the show on the Bridge-O-Rama. 
This was the situation: 


\\ ,,i .Itultr 


irr.ihU 


NORTH 

♦ K 7 3 
V X 3 

♦ (MU 4 
Ml 5 4 


WKST 
4 Ml 5 4 2 
4 .t III a 7 4 2 
♦ K J 2 

4 


KA.ST 

4 J <1 S 6 
r j 5 

♦ » K G 

4 K 7 6 


HOfTII 

4 A 

4 K 6 
♦ 7 .■> 3 

4 A ({ J U 3 2 


WKST 

PASS 

I » 


NORTH KAST .SOI Tit 

PA.S.S i*AH.S I * 

I 4 I N.l'. 3 S.T. 

PAS.S PASS 


The three-no-trump contract by 
South was reached in both rooms. 


The bidding .shown is by Avarclli 
(North) and Belladonna ' South i be- 
cause it illustrates one of the unusual 
sequences mandated by the use of an 
artificial opening bid of one club. 

In the Homan system, which this 
Italian pair uses, the South hand does 
not qualify as a orie-cluh hid, so 
South opened with the longest of his 
other three suits— diamonds. There- 
after, Belladonna's three no-trump 
bid was daring hut not unsound. 

West opened a low heart, dummy 
ducked and East’s jack forced the 
king. With no convenient way to 
reach dummy for a club finesse. South 
laid down the ace of clubs and con- 
tinued with the deuce, giving Ea.st a 
trick with the king. East returned his 
remaining heart, and South mistak- 
enly discarded a low diamond. West 
played the heart 9 to force dummy’s 


(tuoen, thinking that he liad thus left 
jiartner with a heart to return. After 
taking the trick with dummy's queen, 
but before leading to the next trick. 
Belladonna suddenly realized his er- 
ror and produced the heart 6. This 
mistake gave West the right to with- 
draw his card and play any other, 
hut the offending side did not en- 
joy llie same privilege so the queen 
had to remain on the table. West, of 
course, withdrew his 9 of hearts and 
played the ace, thereby running the 
remainder of the heart suit and set- 
ting the contract. 

In the other room, with Fishbein 
as declarer, the first plays were the 
same. On the third trick P>ast ducked 
South's lead of the club ({ueen, win- 
ning the third round with his king. 
At that point a double-dummy return 

roiilinufif 
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of a Spade would have stopped the 
game, because, while South was in 
for the last time, he would have to 
run his clubs and in doing so would 
squeeze the dummy. However, East 
returned a heart, and when a trick 
was conceded to North’s heart queen 
the declarer had nine tricks. 

I don’t believe that even my 
Italian friends will object to my 
describing board 72 as the miracle 
hand. It is true that great players 
have a way of making their own 
miracles come to pass, but this one — 
perhaps it’s better to have you judge 
for yourself. 


Nrilhtr »iile 
mlnmihlt 
Eifl tlralrr 


WKS'I' 

10 a 5 3 
r 3 4 2 

♦ K K7 

♦ 765 


NOKTM 


♦ A 

♦ <W 7 5 

♦ 6 ry 

4 A K <1 K 4 


FAST 

♦ Kl 

V A 10 3 

♦ () J lU 4 3 2 

♦ J 10 


SOtil'H 

^ K Q J 7 6 2 
V K H 6 
♦ AS 
4 3 2 


First, let’s observe the bidding by 
the U.S. with Fi.shbein and Hazen 
lined up against Sini.scalco and For- 
quet in the fish bowl. 


FAST SOI I'M WFST VIIHI H 

iKorgufl) (Fixhfrrtnl I .Si'niVralru I 


HASS I * 

HASS 2 ♦ 

HASS .1 ♦ 

HA.SS HASS 


HASS 

HA.SS 

HASS 

HASS 


2 ♦ 
•A T 

4 4 


The capacilj^ audience watching 
the layout on the Bridge-O-Rama 
electric board and hearing the bid- 
ding direct from the fish bowl, was, of 
course, largely composed of rooters 
for the U.S. There was a sigh of re- 
lief. therefore, when North and South 
kept out of the foreseeable trouble of 
a diamond opening against a slam 
contract. Indeed, the diamond 7 was 
opened against four spades, and Fish- 
bein was held to five odd. 

Then the bidding as it occurred in 
the closed room was revealed. Messrs. 
Belladonna and Avaretli had failed to 
keep out of a slam. But they had 
somehow managed to find it in the 
only makable declaration— six 
hearts! This was their auction. 


FAST SOITH WFSr NOHTH 

{Hurmoii) tAMrtlh) 


2 4 l>OrUl.F HA.SS 

PASN 3 4 HASS 

HASS 4 T: HASS 

HASS 5 N.'l. HA.SS 

HASS HA.SS PASS 




SENIOR U.S. PAIR was pariniTship of pondering his play, Fishbein is 
Lee llazen inhorn and Hurry Fishbein. observed by Referee Julius Rosenblum. 


The bidtling requires a road map. 
which I will endeavor to draw with 
the aid of my Italian interpreters of 
the Homan Club system. I refer to 
2 \varelli and Belladonna, who have 
been employing it since the early 
days of their partnership with such 
enormous .success. 

Ea.st’s opening was a “weak” two- 
bid. South's <louble announced a good 
hand, and North’s cue bid was a 
game-forcing response fully warrante<l 
by his powerhouse. South declared 
his spades, and North showed his 
clubs. The surprise bid wa.s Belladon- 
na’s four-heart call. He reasoned that 
North’s cue bid in diamonds, if it did 
not include spade support, must be 
ba.sed on a four-card heart suit or 
possibly even five as well as good 
clubs! 

The que.stion mark following 
North’s bid of five diamonds in the 
diagram is to inilicate its type, not 
its tone. 'Phis was an asking bid. With 
no diamond control, South would bid 
five hearts: with king or singleton, 
five spades; with a void, or with the 
ace he actually held, South wa.^ re- 
quired to hid five no trump. For his 
six-heart bid, .North might have held 
a much better suit; at any rate, it 
left South with no option but to pa.ss 
and battle it out. 

Belladonna got the same opening 
lead of the diamond 7. He won with 
the ace, crossed to the ace of spades 
and played three rounds of clubs. The 
first phase of the miracle came to 
pass when East turned out to be the 
player with only two clubs. If East 


ruffed with the ace, South could <lis- 
card his losing diamond. Instead, he 
ruffed with the 10, forcing South to 
overruff with the king. 

South took his king of spades, dis- 
carding dummy’s diamond loser. 
Then he led the heart 8 and finessed 
against West’s 9. The finesse succeed- 
ed, the trumps broke and the Roman 
gladiators lost only to the ace of 
trumps, bringing home the slam and 
a useful I Ml's for Italy. 

The spectators, by this timu 
perched on the edges of their respec- 
tive chairs, witnessed a mild comedy 
of errors which wound up in a sub- 
stantial gain for the U.S. on deal BO. 
Tliis was the layout. 


Noimi 

♦ 9 2 
V K 4 

♦ J H 6 4 3 2 
4 A 10 3 


AAFST 

A <4 JO 7 6 


FAST 

♦ « .5 I 

V <} 10 9 6 3 

♦ (} 7 5 
4 7 2 


w Ks r 

{HtlU.Umn,, 
DOl Kl.l- 
noiTii.i- 
IIOlTil.F 
H.A.S.S 
HA.SS 


Perhaps Avarelli decided to leave in 
the double of one heart on the theory 
that the opponents could gain but 
little even if they fulfilled the con- 
tract. This would not have been our 
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TOP ITALIAN PAIR ninsisU-il of Gior- 
Kio Belladonna uibuve and Avarcdli. 


choice. We would have been neither 
enterprising enough to expert to de- 
feat the contract nor apprehensive 
enough to look for protection in a 
small loss. With thrtn* spades and a 
doubleton club, East is reasonably 
insured against disaster if he responds 
one spade. 

However. Stakgold decided to back 
.Avarelli's judgment and ran to two 
clubs, which West .set out to punish. 
With such good support for clubs. 
North’s rescue to two diamonds seems 
strange but it had a happy ending. 
Belladonna doubled and Stakgold re- 
turned to the suit from which pre- 
viously he had tied. The Roman inag- 
ustrate might have been suspicious of 
this additional evidence, but he fell 
victim to the rhythm of doubling. 

West led his singleton heart, won 
with dummy’s king. \ spade return 
put West in again, and declarer ruffed 
a diamond lead. Another spade put 
West on lead once more. South was 
able to trump his last spade in dum- 
my with the heart 4, score his ace and 
king of clubs and win two more trump 
tricks by rutling diamonds. There- 
after, the top trump won an eighth 
trick, and Stakgold made his doubled 
contract, for a 470 plus. 

In the other room Fishbein played 
for a -sure profit and got it. Forquel 
also opened with one heart, and Fish- 
bein made the routine take-out dou- 
ble. Siniscalco's two-diamond bid 
strikes this department as doubtful 
strategy. In situations of this type 
belter results are usually obtained by 
permitting nature to take its course. 



Bids in sequences of this type on 
moth-eaten .suits rarely serve a good 
purpo.se. Forquet pa.ssed in the hope 
that F’Lshbein would take him off 
the hook, but the American %eter- 
an discreetly played for a sure prof- 
it and raoke<l up a gain of 10(1 points 
when Siniscalco was held to six 
tricks. The net gain to the I'.S.A. 
was 0 I Mi’s. 

In previous discu-ssions of Italian 
bidding I have concentrated largely 
on the Neapolitan Club, but in this 
ninth edition of the World Cham- 
pionship it was the Roman Club that 
seemed to gain for Italy her most 
sizable swings. The two systems are 
alike only in the fact that each is 
based upon an artificial bid of one 
club, and if the Neapolitan version 
seems complex, I may warn you that 
the Roman edition is even more of a 
mystery — both to the average spec- 
tator and the haras.sed commentators, 
of which I wa.s one. Having watched 
it in action, I think it could be 
played successfully only by such wiz- 
ards of the pasteboards as Giorgio 
Belladonna and Walter Avarelli, who 
were, in the opinion of some observers, 
Italy’s most effective pair this year. 
This is a great tribute, particularly 
when one views the almost spotless 
performance of Forquel and Sinis- 
calco. As one of the commentators 
ol)served during Saturday’s play. 
"Belladonna and A\ arelli have thus 
far played seven of the eight se.s.sions 
in the clo.sed room against Harmon 
and Stakgold. Unquestionably, it’s 
the toughest set game in town.” 


Complex as the Roman system is, 
however, it has no secrets from its 
opponents. But they could not cope 
with situations in which the hand 
was made to order for a hid no otlier 
system includes. Deal 94 was such 
a hand. 

S'riiMrr mult 
fitlnertiMr 
f<i>l .ItiiUr 


WKHT 

♦ K It 7 
V A 1« 9 i 

♦ !) 4 2 

4 10 ' 0 


When Hazard and F'ry held the 
North-South cards, tlie bidding was 
short but, to U.S. tastes, unsweet. 
Hazard opened fourth hand with one 
heart and everybody pa.ssed. East 
opened the ace of clubs (four of the 
Italian players lead ace from ace- 
king) and Hazard managed to win six 
tricks for a score of minus 50. When 
the hi<l(ling from the other room was 
shown, there was a collective gasp 
and a hurried call for a Roman in- 
terpreter. It went: 


NOKIH 
4 A J 10 s 
V K K 7 « 2 
♦ A K r, 

4- 


.sori H 
4 t) r, 4 2 

r — 

♦ S 7 .7 


4 e 

V 0 J 5 3 
♦ J 10 r> 

4 A K <) 1 


4 J ’ 


SOl’IH WKSr NORTH 
1‘ASM I'.A.S.S 2 « 

2 * HA.SS 4 « 

I'A.S.S PASS 


The two-<liamond opening is a spe- 
cialized Roman hid that indicates a 
three-suit hand, either 4-1-4-1 or 
5-4-l-(). If South had any strength 
he would respond two no trump, re- 
questing that North respond by show- 
ing his short suit. This would make 
it clear to responder that he could 
choose his own suit, however weak it 
might he. But South’s bust called fur 
a two-spade re.sponse — preparing to 
show clubs later if spades hit North’s 
short suit. North knew that there was 
no slam and that the fit had been 
found so he Jumped to game in 
spades! 

West opened the diamond 2 and de- 
clarer made all of his eight trumps 
separately, in addition to three lop 
diamonds. That produced eleven 
tricks for a score of 459 and a gain 
of another fi IMl’s. 

At the conclusion of nine days of 
play, it was (juite clear that if the 
U.S. is ever going to heal the Ilalian.s 
it must field a team of three long- 
practiced pairs, thoroughly experi- 
enoerl in play against the Neapolitan 
and Roman Club systems. eno 
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/‘liologTapked by Hrantai 



T hk first M{}, vHn- 
tage 19’:J <lefli. 
was a sirippi'd-down 
an<l siiupi'd-up Mnrris 
Oxford with Hotch- 
kiss ongim', cycle fen- 
ders, racy lightweight 
body and a top speed 
of 80 mph a far cry 
from the streamlined 
version in the inspec- 
tion shed on the right. 


England to America - 
the Nimble MG 


Three-fourths of the total production went 

to the U.S. last year, providing 

keen sport — and a seat for the girl friend 

I N 1084, we are told, William the Conqueror celebrat- 
e<l Easter at Abingdon, a town situated where the 
river Ock, which drains the \’aie of White Horse, joins 
the river Thames. Enthusiasts of motor sports couldn’t 
care less. The thing that really matters about Abingdon, 
a.s they know, is that it is the home of the M G .sports car, 
a perennial bestseller in the U.S. On the right, where 
just-built MGs are receiving final inspection, and on 
tlie following pages, the camera of the renowned French 
photographer Bras-sai shows the .MG in its native 
habitat. 

Writing of the appeal of early sports cars, the MG 
general manager, John W. Thornley, has said, "The 
motorcyclist knew the meaning of response to his con- 
trols, had experienced a surge of power when he opened 
the taps, ha<l learned the importance of balance and of 
placing his wheels to a hair’s breadth, (butl felt perhaps 


that to keep the girl friend on a bracket behind him 
was a bit of a waste.” 

In America, during the great revival of interest in 
sports cars since World War II, capped and jacketed 
MG owners have indeed thrilled, charmed or scared 
the <laylights out of a generation of warmly adjacent 
girl friends. More important, the MG has become per- 
haps the best -known symbol of what a sports car is. 
Last year the teanlrinking artisans of Abingdon built 
20,0:57 streamlined .MG A models leach an outrage, by 
the way, to the conservative types who cherished the 
previous sijuarish MGs), of which a full 15,492 were 
shipped to America. 

Mr. Thornley thinks this is jolly good. 

“If we knew all the answers to why Americans buy 
MGs,” he says, "westjould he home anti dry to the end 
of lime. The real attraction undoubtedly is that once 
the driver sits in the seat and lakes hold of the steering 
wheel, he feels that he is in complete control, that he 
can wring Uie car’s neck if it doesn’t behave. .\t all 
times an MG is stable and predictable; it gives notice 
of its intentions through the seat of the driver’s pants.” 
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S leek MGs move toward completion on the Hswmbly line at 
the Abingdon works. The crane overhead drops body 
shell onto a chassis every seven minutes. The line stops as 
the workers take 10-minute tea breaks at 10:'J0 and 4:20. 


U iieks watch from the^ 
pleasant bank in the 
f<tn‘ground a.s an MG un- 
hurriedly cros.se‘s the quiet 
Thames by antiquated fer- 
ry near Abingdon. .As I’hie 
tographcT Bras-sai noted, 
the historic waterway is at 
this point iiiir i>flilr rirUre. 


F inished cars are arrayed 
in bright patterns in the 
big export car park at .Ab- 
ingdon, awaiting shipment 
oversea.s. White MGs are in 
f(>regruijnd; standard Au.s- 
tin-Healeys and Sprites, 
which share the Abingdon 
a.s.sembiy line, are beyond. 









th e fiPOPlTSMAN P n ,t 



Qijtliired! The freshness of Spring, 

Voull look wonderful in the Sportsman hat. It’s a new style 
concept fmm Knox ... for you, the sj>orts*mindcd man or 
woman! Perfect for Towii or Country. Take your pick — 
rough or sm(X)th tc.vtures — each with a colorful new kind 


the excitement of your favorite sport! 

of band. Then add the crowning touch . . . the sj mbol of 
your favorite sport, handmade of brightly colored feathers. 
Be a real .sport! Treat yourself to a Knox Sportsman. OnI\- 
$12.95. Knox Hats, $10.95 to $100.00. 


KNOX. CREATORS OF AMERICA'S SMARTEST HAT FASHION'S; A DIVISIO.N OF HAT CORPORATION' OF AMERICA. 





Bi*si(i(‘s thp parade championship, 
Isabel Robson won tlie western pleas- 
ure horse championship astride her 
handsome (juarter horse, My Chum, 
and the harness puny championship 
with her high-sleppitiK Albelarm 
Iona. llerAlbelarm Ac(iuaintancewon 
the adult amateur three-gaited, and 
the mare’s full .sister, Irish Glory, 
owned and .shown by 14-year-old 
Candy ShalTer, won the juvenile 
e(|uivalenl. Young C’andy, like Mrs. 
Hobson, wa.s also one of the show's 
standout performers, winning the 
three-gaited pony championship with 
Mischief at .Midnight atui the re.serve 
honors on The E.'ctravaganza in the 
five-gaited amateur stake. 

'I'he prosp<*ct of a clash between 
Albelarm Ac»iuaintance and Irish 
Glory in the three-gaited amateur 
stake provided the show’s real antici- 
patory excitement. When the time 
came, nine other walk-t."ot horses 
were in the ring with them, and the 
sisters’ expected two-horse battle 
turned into a three-cornered afTair. 
The crowd was notably silent as the 
judge handed in his card, but there 
was a great ovation u moment later 
when the announcer proclaimed the 
winner and new champion: Candy 
Shaffer’s Irish Glory. -Vlbelarm .\c- 


<juainlance. alas, was third behind 
Fascinating Rhythm. 

Everyone took this decision very 
well except a horse named King Cre- 
ole. Before Candy could ride out to 
accept her award, the King jumped 
over the rail into a box full of specta- 
tors., l<is.U\g U\s. Gwwer-Kkler Anne 
Smith in transit. The horse promptly 
left the box the same way he enterefl, 
but with a metal folding chair caught 
«)n his right foreleg. Assorted officials 
and 10 horses scattered wildly lone 
more ricler was parted from her horse) 
as King Creole, chair and all, galloped 
down the center of the ring. The chair 
broke into jiieces, the horse was 
caught, and there was no serious 
damage except to Candy’s and Irish 
Glory's big moment. 

In the hunter and jumper division 
the competition was not as rough as 
among the saddle atul western horses. 
Tliere was only a handful of flecent 
.stock in each division, and Laurie Rat- 
liff, the 1.3-year-old Wnttit^rkiiul from 
I’ass Cliristian, Miss. .‘^I, March 3, 
15I.58I won just about everything in 
sight. Some «>f the horses in these 
divisions would have been more u.se- 
ful in a bottle of glue. 

It must be said, however, that the 
show as a spectacle was more opulent 
than ever, thanks in part to the pro- 
motional efforts of .James I). Norris, a 
M iatnian by adoption who has gained 
more notoriety in the sipiare ring. 
The crowds were large, if less knowl- 
edgeable than in the past. A good 
many people identified with Norris’ 
other interests apparently came out 
of friendship for Jim, w ho.se name ap- 
jjeared in the program 15 times, end 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT. .Mr.'i. Aluii Riibsciti (/('//, uu M ij (’hiiiii won ihrcc cham- 
pion.^hips, while Miss Diane Erkman won nothing but publicity in banned shorts. 


HORSE SHOW /Alice Higyius 


Quick change in Florida 


A pair of sequined shorts 
almost short-circuited 
Miami’s dazzling horse show 


T wo WOMICN with clothing prob- 
lems made most of the news at 
the Miami horse show at Dinner Key 
Auditorium la.st week. One of them 
was M iss DianeEckman.a 1 9-year-old 
blonde who ownerl only one horse and 
barely any co.stunie. 'fhe other was 
Mrs. Alan Robson, who ha<l so many 
horses and so many costumes to go 
with them she hardly had time to 
change between classes. 

.Miss Eckman was first to claim the 
.spotlight. When the horse show la- 
thers glimpsed a newspaper photo of 
the 19-year-old blonde in a home- 
made parade costume featuring se- 
rjuin-trimmed shorts, they said firmly 
— ■■No!” Diane pouted and countered 
with the traditional threat : “I’ll sue!" 

Diane’s lawyer said his client had 
sat up night after night, sewing and 
sewing 2. .300 sequins and 1,000 rhine- 
stones onto the pink-and-blue fringed 
outfit. But the officials showed no 
pity, pointed to the rule book which 
specified that apparel worn in parade 
classes was to approximate that of 
the old West or the Spanish style. 

Before Vaffairc Diane actually got 
to court, a compromise was reacheil. 
Show Manager John Bowers decided 
Diane could wear a divided skirt 
which stopped ju.st below the knee, 
thus permitting her to show some 
bare leg a.s well as the horse. The leg 
looked fine, but unfortunately it was 
the horse that was to be judged, aiul 
he linislied eighth in the eight-horse 
stake class. 

'I'he tricolored clianipionsliip rih- 
hon in that event was won by .Mrs. 
Rolison’s The Royal American. Since 
.Mrs. Robson shows not only in the 
parade division but also in the west- 
ern pleasure-horse and three- and 
five-gaited classes and drives harness 
show ponies, she is likely to make 
more changes of costume in an eve- 
ning than Broadway’s Auntie Marne. 
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MASTERY OF SMALL BOAT SAILING: PART 


SAILING TO WINDWARD 



by BILL COX 
with MORT LUND 

Drawings by 
Anthony RarielH 
Diagrams by 
At Beechel 


For most of the million or more sailors in the U.S., the boat belou', 
the Lightning, t{fpifies the manif kinds of standard hulls known as 
class boats, whose Heets are the backbone of the nation's sailing. A 
ls)nt like the Lightning offers the average ynchtsma7i fast compe- 
tition and safe fun in one light package. Furthermore, it is the per- 
fect training vehicle -simple in rig. easy to sail, lively and powerful 
in a breeze. In this two-part article Hill ('ox of the Xoroton iConn.) 
Y'acht Club, twice International Lightning Champion and a top 
racing skipper for 35 years, sets forth techniques of rigging and saiL 
ing that will he helpful to any class boat owner, beginner or expert. 


No. 1 family racing class 

Mon- familii-s raw the LiKhlnin^ than uny 

(ilher type i>f sailboat. There are m<ire than 7,100 
of these versatile craft, of which are owned 

and raced hy members of the Lightninij Cla.s.s Asso- 
ciation, one of the largest organized groups of active 
racers anywhere. The outstanding feaiure.s of the 
Lightning, es.senlially unchanged sinw Olin Ste- 
phens first designed it in i9;|8, are her stable, roomy 
hull iff//', her well-balanced sail plan lafmrr', 
which includes a large spinnaker- not shown here 
but to be discu.s.se<l in detail in Part 11. .M<»reover. 
she has a relatively low price- $-,200 to $2,f>(t0 
ready to sail, and there is a lively secondhand 
market from coast to coast. Finally, she has a 
retractable centerboard, as opposed to a fixed keel, 
so she* can easily be hauled from place to place on 
a trailer or stored in the garage for the winter. 
Best of all, she can be eased off a mud bank or 
sand bar if the skip{M-r suffers a lapse in navigation. 
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Tuning the mast 


First problem with Lightning or any other small boat of similar rig is to place 
mast in approximate position for proper boat balance and to ensure that it will 
remain straight under the strain of sailing. Recommended .sequence of steps below 
begins with tuning ashore, in which the jumper stays are set up. Next come.s tun- 
ing at mooring and tuning under way. Then come the refinements of combination 
tuning, which is purely trial and error and may take considerable time, since 
adjiLstment in one stay often means compensating adjustments in other stays. 


TUNING ASHORE, lay 

mast so part under the 
jumper .stays hangs 
free. Tighten jumpers 
until mast is straight. 



TUNING AT MOORING. Start With all stays slack, then tighten upper 
shrouds (6rfou- left, in blue! so ma.si has equal clearance on each side 
of deck opening. Next adjust jibstay and backstay (befou- right, in 
blue). Begin by moving butt of mast and .setting jibstay so that mast 
ju.sl touches rear edge of deck opening when top of mast has 10 to 15 
inches of rake (backward lean). Now tighten backstay till masthead 
begins bending back, then loo.sen backstay until mast is straight. Place 
wooden wedges at foot of mast and in forward part of deck opening. 



COMBINATION TUNING 

removes any n‘maining 
bends in the ma.st and 
puts a.s much tension as 
pos.sible on jibstay so 
that jib will hold its 
proper shape. Use the 
backstay, jumpers and 
the lower .shroud.s only 
{all in bine). There is no 
set sequence, Start on 
one tack and straight- 
en most obvious bends 
first, working around to 
minor bend-s. Then go 
onto the opposite tack 
and do the same. Re- 
turn to mooring, use 
deck ladder to reach the 
jumpers for any needed 
adjustment-s in the up- 
per mast section. Re- 
peat cycle until jibstay 
is taut and mast stands 
straight on both tacks. 



TUNING UNDER WAY begins with both lower shrouds ibefou', in blue) 
hanging slightly slack. On starboard tack {Ufl) sight up rear of mast, 
which will probably be curved left or right. Pull inward on starboard 
lower shroud. If the mast straightens, the lower shroud needs tight- 
ening. If bend increa.><es, pull inward on upper starboard shroud. If 
the ma.st now straightens, lower shroud needs loosening. Use .same pro- 
cedure to tune ma.st on port tack {right, by adjusting lower port 
shroud. Repeat entire procedure until mast is straight on both tacks. 



TUNING ERRORS result- 
ing in forward or back- 
ward bowing of mast (in 
blue) will reduce effec- 
tiveness of mainsail, de- 
signed for straight ma.st. 
With jibstay and upper 
shrouds taut, point on 
mast at top of jibstay 
(blue dot) is held in fixed 
position relative to hull. 
When masthead bends 
back, mast below blue 
dot bulges forward. Cor- 
rect by ioo.sening back- 
stay, tightening jump- 
ers and lower shrouds. 
When masthead bends 
forward, ma.st below the 
dot bulges backward. 
Backstay must be tight- 
ened and lower shrouds, 
jumpers looseqed. Nev- 
er correct forward or 
backward bend with jib- 
.stay or upper shrouds. 



CONTINUED 
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SAILING MASTERY rontinunf 



HEAVY BREEZE brings the crew 
out on the nindward deck to 
hike, or lean out over water. In 
hard puffs (hplojc) .skipper hikes 
also, purposely spilling wind 
out of (he mainsail to keep the 
boat from tipping over too far. 


LIGHT BREEZE calls foF the crew 
to sit on the leeward deck and to 
make boat heel over as much as 
possible. Skipper makes u.se of 
extension tiller so he too can 
gel hi.s weight well to leeward. 


MEDIUM BREEZE finds the CTCW 

on windward side of the cock- 
pit {middle or di- 

vided between sides of boat, 
keeping windward chine two 
inches off the water. Skipper sits 
to windward whenever possible. 


Controlling the angle of heel 

The degree to which a boat heels, or tilts, determines the -shape 
of its hull under water. Since the most desirable underwater 
shape depends on speed of boat, the crew must shift weight 
when speed changes. In light wind when speed is low, resistance 
of hull comes from friction between hull and water. To reduce 
resistance, area of hull under water is reduced by making boat 
heel intentionally (upper left). At medium speed, best shape 
results when the windward chine (where bottom joins topsides) 
is about two inches out of water (adore). At high speed in 
strong winds, greatest resistance results because boat makes 
waves. Keeping boat as level as possible (right) reduces wave 
formation and thus resistance. Arrows indicate wind direction. 
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UPWIND SAILING tS 

done in series of tacks 
made at 45° angle 
to wind (arrow, right). 
This is as close to wnd 
direction as boats can 
sail effectively. Surface 
ripples .show direction 
of wind on water, or 
true wind. On moving 
hull, true wind is al- 
tered by forward speed 
of boat. This produces 
.slightly different wind 
direction, called appa- 
rent wind. It lies be- 
tween true wind and 
bow and is force that 
actually drives hull. 



Going against the wind 

No boat can sail directly into the wind (we arroir), since sails 
will not fill. However, a boat can arrive at a point directly 
upwind by making a series of diagonal slants, or tacks, first 
one way, then another isec diagram at tfft). Sequence below 
left shows proper way to make boat come about, that is, go 
from one tack to another. Skipper starts by pushing tiller to 
leeward. As boat turns into wind, crewman lets jib sheet go, 
and mainsail starts to move acro.s.s the cockpit. Critical 
moment comes when boat is headed directly into wind (mid- 
dle illiis/rafiow I. Wind no longer filLs sails. However, if ma- 
neuver is carried out smiKithly, momentum of turn will 
carry boat over onto opposite tack. In third illustration, 
boat has moved successfully onto new tack. Crew has fas- 
tened jib on lee side in po.sition to form important aerody- 
namic wind slot (scr next page) betwi*en jib and main.sail. 



CONTINUED 
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SAILING MASTERY ronlinN«c{ 


Power from sails 

When a boat is tacking upwind, two 
distinct forces combine to drive it 
ahead. First, as wind strikes wind- 
ward side of sail and is deflected 
along its curve, wind exerts pres- 
sure on sail and, because sail is 
curved, part of this pres.sure acts 
in a forward direction to drive the 
boat ahead. The remaining pres- 
sure acts to push the boat sidewi.se, 
but this tendency is virtually nulli- 
fied by centerboard, so that side- 
wise pressure is actually converted 
into heeling. Second, wind which 
slips along the lee side of sail trav- 
els faster than wind on the wind- 
ward side. Therehtre a relative 
low-pres.sure area forms on tee .side 
which tends to suck the sail ahead, 
and with it the boat. This aero- 
dynamic force actually provides 
more than twice a.s much forward 
drive a.s pressure on windward side. 
On a boat with a jib, this force 
is very powerfully augmented by 
presence of the .slot elfect (src bc- 
loin. Resultant drive from ail these 
sources makes sailboat able to go 
faster diagonally into wind than 
ft wiff go downwind. In addition, 
proper .set and shape of sails {nee 
opponite) is vital in order to get 
most driving power out of any giv- 
en amount of wind filling the sails. 


SLOT EFFECT occurs when jib funnels air through slot formed between jib and 
mainsail {nee arrow in droning o6orc and overhead view of nhl at right). Narrow- 
ness of slot forces air to increa.se speed. This cau.ses strong low-pressure area 
on lee side of mainsail (by operation of Bernoulli's principle, any increa-se 
in airflow speed decrea.se.s internal pre.s.sure of the air at that point). This 
"vacuum” pulls boat ahead and is by far most important factor in sail power. 



ADJUSTING SLOT by Varying jib*.s di-siance from the main.Hail is done by light- 
ening or loosening jib sheet. Bringing the jib too clo.se {above, left) causes wind 
to deflect into the mainsail. Main.sail then curves away from jib. Slot becomes 
distorted and loses it.s effectivenessL Correct jib position (be/oic, left) smooth- 
ly funnels wind parallel to lee side of main.sail. Jib should set .slightly closer 
to mainsail in strong wind than in light. In racing, changing length of jib sheet 
by two inches or so can well make the difference between winning and losing. 
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SAit SHAPES can either help or hinder smooth flow 
of air along surfaces of sail. Diagram at left .show.? 
five common shapes of mainsails. From fop, mo.st 
desirable shape (I ) is curve which flattens more and 
more toward leech. Sail with too much curve for- 
ward (2) is too easily backwinded by jib. Uniform 
curve (3), mistakenly shunned by many, is good in 
light wind. Sail with tight leech (4) is bad in strong 
wind, while loose leech <5) is poor shape in any wind. 


SHAPING MAINSAIL will help increa.se power. For strong winds, flatten 
sail by pulling on downhaul and outhaul (Wmc Itac, left abocf, indicates 
flattened eurfe). For light winds, get a fuller curve by slacking off on 
outhaul and downhaul (b/uc line, right abore, indicates deepened curve). 



SHAPING iiB for greatest power, primary consid- 
eration is that jibstay remain very taut. Second 
factor is the proper location of jib-sheet leads 
on deck. In Lightning, correctly placed jib leads 
will hold jib so that line of sight (see dolled 
line, top diagram) up jib sheet (or halfway be- 
tween douhlesheetsl will cross jib luff about eight 
inches above miter seam. Viewed from above 
(bottom diagram), sheet-s extended through 
leads to bow should form angle of 13° or le« 
with centerline of hull. If the leads are set cor- 
rectly, entire length of jib luff will flutter at 
the .same time when boat swings into the wind. 



SHAPING SAIL unth maiusheet, the skipper should try to get a direct down- 
pull on leech of mainsail to bring it into plane formed by mast and boom. 
Standard mainsheet rig on Lightnings (left, abore) does this better than 
optional bridle rig u.sed by many Lighlning.s (right, above). Bridle rig lets 
leech of maiasail sag off (in blue, right, «bow), whereas sail trimmed with 
standard rig can be pushed to leeward by hand where friction in mainsheet 
blocks will hold boom out m one strand of mainsheet gets direct downpull. 


I 



SHAPING WITH BOOM VANG is best way to keep 
mainsail leech straight during strung, puffy 
winds when mainsheet has to be slacked quick- 
ly from time to time to spill wind. Otherwise, 
boom vang (tn blue) is seldom used in windward 
sailing, since downward pull of mainsheet will 
keep leech straight enough. However, on courses 
across the wind and downwind, boom vang 
should be in constant use to keep leech straight 
and boom under control, since, on these points 
of sailing, the boom hangs farther out and main- 
sheet cannot pull hard enough to control boom. 

CONTINUED 
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SAILING MASTERY eonliiiueil 



WEATHER HELM OCCUF-S in 
a buat that tends to head 
into wind when the tiller 
is held amidships, so tiller 
has to be held to windward. 


PROPER HELM keeps boat 
on course with rudder amid- 
.ships. Ideally, there .should 
be slight pressure tending 
to swing the tiller leeward. 


LEE HELM occurs in a boat 
that heads away from wind 
when the tiller is held amid- 
ships. To stay on course, 
tiller must beput toleewaril. 


Balance of boat 


When all wind and water forces affecting a sail- 
boat are in proper balance and boat i.s .sailed at 
45’ angle to true wind with tiller held at dead 
center triyhli, the hull will travel forward in a 
straight line. If tiller must be held to windward 
to keep boat on a straight course at 45’ angle to 
wind (middle illuHlralinn) boat has weather 
helm; if tiller must be held to leeward (fop* 
boat has lee helm. Boat with lee or weather helm 
is slowed down because of continual drag of rud- 
der, which must be held at angle to keep boat on 
course. In a race, weather helm should be cor- 
rected immediately (sre op/Kisilc /wye or boat 
will soon bepas.sed by others. Lee helm is serious 
for even noncompetitive sailors because boat 
will be reluctant to head up safely in strong puff. 
Although in properly balanced boat rudder is 
amid.ships when boat sails .straight course, rud- 
der should iransmit slight lei-ward pull to tiller. 
This shows rudder is helping centerboard resist 
leeward drift. When tiller does not have leeward 
pull and feels dead in .skipper's hand, this means 
boat is not properly balanced, and correction 
as if for a slight leeward helm should be made. 
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CORRECTING BY BALANCING. ke<‘P 
b<ml as level as p<>s.sil)le, since level boat 
makes smaller leeward bow wave. By 
keeping boat on even keel, you will al.so 
liring center of effort (point in sail plan 
where force of wind is theoretically con- 
centrated) more nearly over center of lat- 
eral resistance ipoint under hull where 
total force re.sisting drift is theoretically 
located i. This means less weather helm. 




Correcting weather helm 

In heavy weather, all conveniionai sailing craft create a large kt'ward bow 
wave which pushes bow to windward and causes a temporary weather helm. 
One way to correct this temporary weather helm is to move crew back in 
cockpit Kibiire), bringing forward part of boat out of water (see arroiiis 
fiiwrei and reducing bow wave. Do not use this technique in milder weather 
to correct weather helm hut apply remedies for permanent weather helm 
which follow. First remedy for permanent weather helm Ls to lift centerboard 
a few inches ihoHom of diiujratn nl Irfl’. Most effective remedy of all i.s to 
reduc*' rake of mast ttf/t', then retune entire rig. Bel<iw are five other cures. 



CORRECTING BY TRIMMING 

call be accompli.shed by easing 
mainsheet or trimming jib sheets 
or both. Even though these 
ailjustments may interfere with 
be.sl setting of sails at given mo- 
ment, boat will, nevertheless, per- 
fi>rm better, since weather helm 
caU-ses greater los.s of speed than 
badly trimmed .sails. In a heavy 
wind, easing mainsheet gives far 
better results than trimming jib. 


CORRECTING BY SHAPING 

mainsail can be done simply by 
flattening curve of mainsail {top, 
le/lK Tight leech may also cause 
weather helm. Stretching leech by 
hand may produce flatter curve 
aft (6o//om, left). However, leech 
tight enough to cause a perma- 
nent weather helm will probably 
have to l)e resc*wn by n sailmaker. 


Correcting lee helm 

Since lee htdm is opposite to weather helm in every respect, corrective 
measures are oppo.site. Preferred method is to increase rake in ma.si and 
then retune the rig, Other remedies for lee helm are to move crew forward, 
ea-se jib sheet, pull in mainsail, make mainsail lake fuller curve by slack- 
ing ouihaul and downhaul, or lower centerboard. For maximum center- 
board correction, tup edges of centerboard trunk can be notched to let 
centerboard swing as far forward as class rule.s will allow. I.,ee helm in mod- 
erate and heavy condition.s is particularly dangerous because boat bears 
ofT in hard puffs when, for safety’s sake, skipper is trying to head boat into 
wind to spill wind from sails. Problem Is particularly acute with center- 
board boats, which lack stability affordt'd by heavy ballast of metal keel. 
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Hiking to windward 

Th‘ imist sfrenuous iind fxpiting tnonu-nt in class boat sailinR comes when a 
sudden pulT strikes, heelinK boat so more of iMiltom than usual comes out 
of water iMoir). To wiuntcTHci sudden heeling crew immediately hikes, 
hanging almost entirely t>ui of boat, held in only by hiking straps i/cf/i. 
SkippiT does his part in hiking, at same time steering with very end of 
extension tiller to head boat into wind. He etuses mainsheet to spill wirne 
of win<l safely out of main.sail- In hiking, all han<ls should move quickly, 
sinc«‘ every second saved in bringing boat back to proper sailing angle 
means gaining on comp«-titors, as well as safer and more comfortable sail- 
ing position. Peaks of action like this make sailing men love the sport. 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PART II: SAILING 
TO LEEWARD 


In the final article of the series. Bill Cox will explain fun- 
damentals of downwinti sailing, starting with the sulttle 
art of setting a .sfiinnaker. He will also reveal for the first 
lime in detail the new technitjue for jibing a spinnaker 
while the entire crew remains in the cockpit. And he winds 
up with some inside" tips for tuning your boat so she will 
be in perfect shape for the first starting gun this spring. 
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Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old daysl 


RELAX ... this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aped and bottled Bolcly by SxiTZtX-WM.l.KR Distii.i.khv • Estab. I^ouirtville, Kentucky, 1849 



EARi-Y LESSON in fin<- oiK)kjnK is abs<irhcci by Cdin Cabot, 8, and his 
sislt*r Currie, -1, as they watch their father preparintj pike ({uenelles. 



FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


Fisherman’s favorite 


Frank Cabot enjoys cooking this classic fish 
specialty almost as much as he enjoys fishing 


A pavoritk leisure-time occupation of Francis Higgin- 
son Cabot of New York City and his pretty wife 
Anne is fishing. In summer they journey with their two 
small children to the remote waters of the Etornite Fish 
and (lame Club in the Saguenay region of Quebec to 
cast for the legendary ouananiche salmon. On autumn 
and spring weekends, which lhe\’ spend in the country 
near Cold Spring. X.Y., the frequent quarry of all four 
Cabots 'the children are ardent and skillful anglens is 
smallmouth bass and trout. It seem.s appropriate, then, 
that the favorite food in the Cabot househohl should 
be a fish preparation. 

When the youthful Cabots honeymoone<l in Paris 
"way back in 1949,” as Frank says, they one night dis- 
covered the delights of a dish new to them at a little 
restaurant on the way up to Montmartre. Thereafter 
they followed qucncUesi de hrocbct — tor that was the 
dish — all through F'rance. "At I/Ou.stau de Baumani^re 
in Provence,” he recalls, "they served the grande.st ver- 


sion of all, fancie<l up with lobster tails and truffles. I 
decided then to learn to cook. But the quenelles I make 
now are a rather simple version derived from a recipe 
written some time ago by Samuel Chamberlain.” Al- 
though F’rank has now become <juite an accomplished 
cook after office hours (he is in the investment busi- 
ness', quenelles is still Ike diKh in the (fabot kitchen. 

Quenelles are l>asically small fish mousses, or what 
the Scandinavians call fi.sh puddings. Perhaps the whole 
idea got abroad in Europe at the time chopped-up food 
became fashionable at the court of France because Louis 
XIA’ had lo.st his teeth. Preparation of the dish, which 
requires forcing raw fish fillets through a fine sieve, is a 
long and grueling task by ordinary methods. 

Frank Cabot prepares quenelles at his New York 
apartment with the help of an electric-powered kitchen 
mixer with sieve attachment, which he says turns a 
three-day labor into a two-day pleasure. In winter he 
uses the traditional pike, which he is able to buy in 
town, but says that bass, lake trout or pickerel serve 
equally well. Of course the quenelles prove a special 
satisfaction to the whole family when made with fish 
they have caught themselves. Here is Frank’s up-to-the- 
minute method of preparing an ancient and classic dish: 


QUENELLES DE BROCHET ei'jhO 

Tht first Ihrev staijrx hi nmlfinij iiiieueUtf, and iirrporiilinn nf 
tlw fixh hriith fur tbr siiiicf, are bexi accoihplixlied a dinj nliead. 

1 Th« panad*: I'liipe in u ruomy, heavy saucepan cup water, 
4 cup milk, 4 lablespi»<m.s butter, ' • tca.spoon salt, Heat to the 

IxhIinK point, stirring constantly with a w<M)don spoon. Re- 
move from the stove and sift in, little by little, a scant 1 Q 
cups of already-sifted flour, stirring rapidly with a French 
whisk. Then add, one at a time, 4 whole eggs, beating welt 
lifter each egg is added. Place pan back over moderate fire, 
whi.sking vigorously until mixture thickens into a paste which 
comes away from sides of the pan. Remove from fire. Spread 
ihe paste about ' ^ 'och thick on a platter. Cool, then chill for 
one hour. 

2 Preparation of the fiah; Meanwhile put skinles.s and bone- 
les.s fillets of a o-pound pike 'or equivalent soft -fleshed, bland 
fish ' through a mechanical chopper or meal grinder, using fine 
blade. Or else pound fillets in a mortar. Weigh the ground fish; 
use exactly the same weight of prepared paniidr. pike this 
size should yield a little more than a pound of ground fillets.) 

3 Tha mistura: .Mix the chopped raw ti.sh and the cold piiiiiidc 
together with beater of mechanical mixer, Now, using sieve 
attachment, run the compound through sieve of mixer. (Of 
cour.se all this can be done laboriously by hand, but the ma- 
chine does it in no time.i Remove sieve attachment, anil with 
mechanical beater whip into the mixture, one by one, 4 whole 
eggs plus 2 €-gg whites. Gradually add ' j pound sweet butter, 
previously creamed by hand. Work the mixture vigorously 
with the mechanical beater, seasoning with 2 teaspoons salt, 
Plioliiffraph bj/ Louise ItnhLWolfe 


' .. teaspoon white pepper and a little nutmeg, freshly grated if 
possible. Place in a dish and allow to stand in refrigerator 
overnight, or for at least 6 hours. 

4 The poeching: After the preparation has thus "rested," 
place it on a lightly floured board or slab of marble. Now take 
up small piece.s, one by one, .md roll these with your hand 
into sausage shapes— as large or as little as desired, but of 
about equal size (.see picliire nppoxili - When all the “dough” 
is made up into these roll.s, poach them in barely simmering 
salted water in a shallow pan on the top of the stove. They 
will be done in approximately 20 minute.s. When cooked, re- 
move with u slottefl spoon; drain carefully on a cloth. Arrange 
in a large, heated baking dish or deep platter. Cover with 
sauce you have made, and serve. 

5 A >a«ie« for quonoiias: Place the head and bones of the pike 
or other fish used for quenelles in 2 cup.s water with pinches 
of salt, pepper and thyme, a slice of onion, a bay leaf and a 
sprig of parsley. Simmer covered for 115 to 40 minutes. You 
should have about a cup and a half of strong fish broth after 
straining. .Add to this ' j cup heated, bottled clam broth. Now 
melt, in a double boiler, 4 tablespoons of butter, and blend in 
4 table-spoons of flour. .Add dashes of .salt and pepper and, 
stirring vigorously, the 2 cups of hot broth. Cook, stirring 
with whisk till sauce is thick and smooth. Then add 2 cups 
healed heavy cream and Q cup Calvados or .American apple 
brandy (applejack;. 

Do not allow to boil after this point. Simmer for several 
minutes: then stir in, bit by bit, 2 tablespoons of cold but- 
ter that has been previously pountled with 2 .small cooked 
shrimps (or u bit of canned or other cooked lubsten and then 
chilled again. Now the sauce is ready to serve. 
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BASKETBALL / Dudley Doust 


Bouquets for Babe 
and his Bailey 


All because of eX'Salesman Babe McCarthy and lanky 
Bailey Howell, Mississippi State may win its first 
conference title — and also nullify an unwritten law 



W K can heat anybody in the coun- 
try onour home court.” said Mis- 
sissippi State Coach James (Babe) 
McCarthy last week after his Maroons 
had impressively defeated the na- 
tion’s No. 1 team, Kentucky, G6-58. 
McCarthy was feeling his oats, no 
doubt, but you can hardly blame him 
when you consider that this clear-cut 
victory brought State’s string to 31 
in a row at home. And he could also 
be forgiven for noting that State’.s 
basketball fortunes have undergone 
quite a change in the few years he has 
been there. 

For more than two decades after 
the Southeastern Conference was 
formed in 1933. the folks who run 
the athletic program down on the 
quiet oak-strewn campus at Stark- 
ville. Mississippi looked on basketball 
as pretty much of a nothing sport, a 
wearisome interlude between football 
and ba-seball. 

Then into the Mississippi State 
basketball coaching chair in 1955 
came the handsome, outgoing Mc- 
Carthy, a :U-year-old oil salesman of 
talent who was a graduate of the 
school some years back. McCarthy 
seemed the perfect choice to keep up 
the awful basketball tradition. He 
had neither coached nor played col- 
lege ball in his life, although he had 
played some fine intramural pivot for 
Sigma Phi in his undergraduate days. 
His last coaching job, which he aban- 
doned for a future in oil, was at a jun- 
ior high school tn nearby Tupelo. He 
was a nice guy, a soft-salesman, mov- 
ing into a position that offered, if 


little el.se, an enormous opportunity. 

But McCarthy was an eager stu- 
dent of basketball, a fundamentalist. 
He had a way with parents and a sure 
eye for talent, too, and in Mississippi 
and southwestern Tennessjee, where 
some of the hamlet high schools play 
upward.*? of 50 game.? a season, there 
were plenty of prospects. He recruited 
and, as Faulkner would say, he en- 
dured, and this year State has its 
first all-McCarthy team, the top 
seven members of which were discov- 
ered within 160 miles of the campus. 

THE SCHEDULE HELPS 

This is a good team: by Rrarkville 
standards it’s perfect. Some mea-sure 
of it.s success, inescapably, is a result 
of the unwieldiness of the 12-team 
Southeastern Conference. This year, 
because of the unavoidable SEC 
practice of rotating schedules. Missis- 
sippi State has a light load and a 
dearly important home-court advan- 
tage. P’or instance, each of the strong 
teams of the league's northeast divi- 
sion— Kentucky, Tennessee, Vander- 
bilt, Georgia Tech — has played Mis- 
sissippi State only once this year, all 
at Starkville. 

Credit McCarthy, too. He is em- 
ploying the pa8.sf-, but unsettling, 
techniques of ball control and zone 
defense. “Everybodj’ curses the 
zone,” McCarthy says, "but they’re 
no damn good against it. We won't 
let them get a close-in shot. As for me, 
I don’t much like the zone myself, 
but I’ll use it. just so long as it wins 
ball games for us.” 


But the real hero at State is a bash- 
ful. .\11-America center nameil Bailey 
Howell, who is the best thing that 
has happened to basketball at Siark- 
ville since someone hung up the first 
hoop in 1906. 

Howell is a 6-foot 7-inch, fresh- 
faced boy with blue eyes, a precise 
brush-cut and a good sweep of teeth. 
He is in his senior year now and, al- 
though he claims his enjoyment of 
basketball has diminished as the 
pressure increased through the years, 
he still appears to enjoy the game 
fully. While roaming a wide pivot 
area, rudely bumped and buffeted 
by one or two opponents, an ab- 
stracted smile of concentration arches 
his eyebrows and he seems to be hum- 
ming. Back and forth he goes, lean- 
ing, spiking with his elbows. Then 
suddenly the ball will be fed him by 
one of the white-and-maroon-shirted 
guards, Jerry Keeton, W'ho is his 
roommate, or the adroit dribbler, 
Ted Usher. Howell pirouettes, the 
ball hung high over his head, now 
urgently looking for one of these men 
to pound past him or for one of the 
forwards. Jerry Graves or Charlie 
Hull, To break across from thdr spots 
in the corners. Or perhaps there will 
be no cutting at all and Howell will 
choose to go in for himself. With 
bouncy fakes, full and swift, he gains 
a half step and a shoulder on the de- 
fense, bangs through and springs 
above the tangle of arms for a crip 
.shot from the very peak of his aston- 
ishingly upstretched body. And then. 
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Worn at all the international 
resorts... 



At famous resorts — from Palm Springs to Cannes— DAKS are <ibserveJ to be among the distinguishing 
characteristics of well-dressed men. 

DAKS are cut in the modern English slimline, yet their light weight is inherently American. And never before 
have these faultlessly tailored, self-supporting trousers been offered in such a wide variety of fabrics, 
colours and shades, both pleated and plain front. \ou' is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from $29.95. In linen $22,50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, 
or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. SC, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16- Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. 
There are also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

Ttiiiomi by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, Englund 
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BOUQUETS nulinuc'i 

if he misses, or if any of his team- 
mates miss, it’s the rebound and 
RtruRKle for position. Tirelessly, How- 
ell is in on nearly every Maroon play. 
And he has been for three seasons. 

In his tiny home town of Middle- 
ton. Tennessee, where his fatlier is a 
rural mail carrier, Howell didn't find 
much to do aside from fool around 
with a basketball, and in his senior 
year of high school he set a state 
record of 1,187 points in 38 games. 
This wasn't enough to carry Middle- 
ton into a tournament, but it did 
bring the college scouts down in 
droves, They found the young.ster 
had the makings of a great player: 
height, strength, good motions, good 
habits, big heart, hig hands and a 
normal-sized hatband. They offered 
gold and clothes and car keys. One 
even offered a .scholarship to his sister 
who, incidentally, was some basket- 
ball player herself. 

"I wanted to go to a school where 
I’d get to play,” Howell explained in 
his ea.sy voice as he stretched out 


across his seven-foot bed after the 
Kentucky game. ‘‘I figured I could 
play at Mississippi State. Maybe 
somewhere else I’d ait on the bench 
and lose my scholarship. Here I get 
the regular, play or not: room, board, 
tuition, hooks and $15 a month for 
laundry. It's worked out fine. Coach 
McCartliy is a good guy.” he said, 
then added, grinning, ‘‘He doesn’t 
even run a bed check.” 

Howell has done very well at State, 
both with baskets and books. At the 
moment, daspite the team's deliber- 
ate attack, he is averaging 28.6 points 
per game, which places him third in 
the nation. He already has been chos- 
en twice as the Most Valuable Player 
in the SEC and should earn that 
honor again this season. As a physi- 
cal education major, he has thirty 
As, seven Bs and si.\ Cs on his record 
thus far. 

When State played Kentucky, the 
largest crowd ever to attend a basket- 
ball game in Missis-sippi imore than 
5,400' .sat in tlie sultry heat of the 
Maroon fieldhouse and hammere<l ec- 
statically on cowbells and plow points 


as State played perhaps the best 
game of its history. 

Right at the outset. McCarthy 
threw a change-of-pace at the nation- 
al champs: the Wildcats, expecting to 
fight through a zone defense, ran into 
a gluey man-for-man defense. Fur- 
thermore. they found State was not 
attacking as it normally did. 

Howell, to be sure, was roaming the 
post. But his forwards were drawn 
out near the centerline and cautiously 
milling with the guards. McCarthy 
a anted an early lead and his strategy 
was threefold: 1 1 give Howell acres of 
room. 2i pull from the baseline Ken- 
tucky’s fine rebounder, .John Cox, and 
3 1 bo ready to muffle a Wildcat fast- 
break. It worked. State led 9-4 after 
eight minutes and then went into its 
zone and regular attack. Kentucky, 
its poise crumbled, couldn’t get roll- 
ing: State, rebounding powerfully, 
working scrupulously for the crip 
shots, playing the zone beautifully, 
never lost the lead. It was swollen to 
18 poinis when Howell fouled out 
with four minutes left. Howell was 
perfection, that night, picking off 17 
rebounds, only five fewer than ad the 
Wildcats, and scoring 27 points. 

THAT UNWRITTEN LAW 

Five nights later. State took to 
the road and easily whipped Florida 
115 67. Howell scoring 43 points. 
They are clearly favored to share the 
SEC title with Auburn and are sure 
to win more games than any other 
team in the school's history. Auburn 
is waiting out an NCAA probation 
penalty and will not be eligible to 
participate in the NCAA champion- 
ship tournament in Louisville, so that 
Mississippi State is the likely candi- 
date to represent tlie SEC. 

To the despair of McCarthy an<l 
his entire team, however, they may 
be forced to pass up the honor and 
the opportunity. An unwritten law in 
segregationist Mississippi prohifiits 
white athletes from competing with 
Negroes. Until the official NCAA 
tournament bid is received, no one in 
authority in M ississippi will speak out 
on the subject. But a strong state- 
wide rumor has it tliat, if his team is 
refused permission to play in the 
tournament, Babe McCarthy will re- 
sign. .\nd on the campus at Starkville 
students are .saying, “If they don’t let 
us play, we’ll march on the Capitol.” 

Says Bailey Howell, perhaps most 
responsible for the dilemma, “Sure, 
I’d go. I don't care who I play 
against.” 
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THE 

SMART 

APPROACH 




Components sound better. . . more fun, too! 


(JciU'i'nl Elccfi'ic stci'cd coiiijionciits K^ivc yon sduiiil no cdiisdk' etui 
Jiiati-li, Hut iK'i't'driiiancc isn't all. < 'diii|idiu'nts have a CKsfoiii Idok. fit in 
any riidin, and yiai dnn't pay for fancy fnrnitnrc. IIodkiiiK n]> yonr (i-E 
" rii;'" is easy . . . and a bis part of the fnn. Why (1-E < 'dinponents ! Start 
with the name ( ieneral Electric that yun know you i-an t rust. ^ onr dealer 
will tell yoit the rest. 

FREEl "I.) Miliiltrs fii Sfri'io." Hash- I'm Is nhoilf sftrrn 
ill htisic Iiiiii/mifir . lit f/iilinlif . . frer fur Umiif /! fiiiir. 

W'rifi Sicfioii L'liJ. (h III ml l^hifrir Jiihiini, X. 

Ill ('iiiiii/lii, Isn Jhiffi riii St.. Tiii'iiul') Out. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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LIGHT AND 
LUXURIOUS 

Sport coats of “Orion"’ acrylic fiber with 
wool keep tlieir shape and good looks 
through active wear. See them today. 



Brnci Th,n9t lor B«'l«i t.. : . . ’ .vgA Cham,,'', 

ORLON* 

ACRYLIC FIBER 
OU PONT BETTER IIVING FIBERS GIVE YOU $0 MUCH MORE 



Ski Tip 

WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski ('imrh, of Denver 


QUESTION: Docn ihc ?/sf of ski imx rcalhf make anii differenre in any- 
one u-hn KktK rrlatii'cly tdotriy ami alirayf Kloyx nn irell-packed Inn'lg/ 


Y i:s. On hard-packed snow the 
plastic bottoms of the new met- 
al or wooden skis, and most of tlie 
downhill vvaxe.s put on by the ski 
shop.s at the areas, are too slippery 
for the beginner or the low interme- 
diate. At Arapahoe Basin Ski Area I 
made a test involving two classes of 
novices. One class used a universal 
wax, which gives the skis a certain 
amount of grip in climbing and tra- 
versing, yet allows them to slide 
nicely down the slope. The other used 
a typical slick downhill wax. At the 
end of an hour the first cla.ss was han- 
dling its skis in a natural and con- 
fident manner. The second class was 
having trouble, obviously handi- 
capped by skis that did not stay un- 
der them. A wise instructor makes 
sure his beginners and intermediates 
have a universal wax: the wise ski 
pupil will learn to choose his own wax 
when the instructor is not around. 
I would recommend the Metro N’o. 1, 
Swix Blue and Fall Line Xo. 1. 

If you are an advanced interme<ii- 
ate, the standard plastic ba.se or ba.se 
lac<iuer will make your skis perform 
pretty well in most snow conditions. 
However, from this time of year on. 
dpj>endiijg on the area, you will often 
find your skis getting sticky. You 
should get some wax on them right 
away, for a slow ski is dangerous. It 
puts too much strain on your ankles 
and knees and sets you up for an ac- 
cident. Metro Xo. It, Swix Silver, and 
Fall Line Xo, 2 are good downhill 
waxes. 

There is one type of snow for wlfich 
everyone, expert as well as b(?gin- 
ner, should wax carefully. This is the 
hea\'y, clinging cover we often get in 
March as the snow begins to rnelt. 
The area ski shop probably has the 
best mixture heating in its wax pot. 
However, the snow may turn heavy 
while you are way up on the moun- 
tain, and you should carry a good 


wet-snow wax in your parka. I carry 
Metro Xo. <1 or Fall Line Red. 

There are several w ays of ajijilying 
wa.x. The l><*st method for hard and 
icy conditions is to press on several 
thin layers with a liot iron. Hold the 
block of wax against the hot iron and 
spread a trickle of wax down the 
length of tlie ski. Then iron the wax 
evenly over the entire running sur- 
face, working from lip to tail of your 
ski. Another method for l)ar{l snow 
is to rub the wax directly on your ski 
and then smooth it over with a cork. 
This is more strenuous and the coat- 
ing doesn’t last as long. However, 
you can <io the jol) right on the hill. 

For soft snow, particularly in warm 
or wet weather, the be.st way is to 
melt the wax in a pot and then spread 
it on with a paint brush. Start at the 
tail this time and work toward the 
tip. .Make the application in short 
steps about four or five inches long, 
atul be sure to use plenty of wax. 
Kach .step should overlap the previ- 
ous ste[i so you get a surface with a 
series of very shallow terraces that 
will break up the suction which tends 
to form under your skis wlien tliey 
are running on soft snow. 

.‘^onte final tips on waxing: 1) Al- 
ways carry a piece of paraffin. It 
comes in handy for a hill where snow 
conditions are variable— fast in the 
shade and slow in the sun. Also, a 
layer of paraffin will kwp the tops of 
your skis clear if sticky snow starts 
to pile up on them. 2 i \'ery often the 
snow on the flat stretches at the bot- 
tom of the hill will be different from 
that at the top. Wax for conditions 
on the fiat spots, for it is here you get 
the sudden changes that send you 
tumbling. Wax the .sides of your 
skis as well as the bottoms. 4 ) If you 
wax imlnors, stand your skis outside 
to c<K>l for a few minutes before you 
use them or they will stick when you 
set them on the snow. end 
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I from the Top 

FRANK STRANAHAN, Crystal Hirer, Fla. 


The end of the backswing 

O S' A!-l- SHOTS from the chips through the irons to the woods, al- 
ways try to have a little wrist action at the end of the hackswing. 
Let me make clear that the wrist action I speak of has nothing to do 
with the downswing: it's entirely concerned with the finish of the back- 
swing. This small .suffix of wrist action introduce.s a little lightness to 
your swing at a very important point. Its value cannot be overempha- 
sized because the end result is that it gives you that minute thing 
called timing. 

Let me explain this a bit further. If the golf club is swung so that 
it has the free release of centrifugal force, the ball can be hit truer and 
with greater clubhead speed than if the golfer tries to hold the club on 
line, to steer the ball, as he hits through it. If a golfer’s grip conies up 
dead at the top of the backswing, however, he can’t make a correct 
dynamic swing: he ha-s to leap and jump to hit. This is the reason why 
that touch of wrist action at the top of the hackswing is so valuable. 
It reaffirms the life of your .swing and your timing. While you’re tak- 
ing this wrist action, your body goes forward and out of the way las 
you can observe in the swings of most of the top professionals) and the 
golfer is able to perform the mast nearly perfect arc on the downswing. 
In short, this little bit of wrist action is the key to developing a great 
deal of clubhead speed without effort. 
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Part 11: THE FABULOUS WORLD OF FOXHALL KEENE 


TWO KINDS 


Racing cars, 10>goal polo, 
Sysonby, greatest of horses 
— all these filled the life of 
Foxhall Keene in his heyday 

by FINIS FARR 


O Ni; sunimer afternoon shortly aft- 
er the turn of the century llio 
resiiients of Newport, social center of 
America in that gikled ajje. were 
treated to a most extraordinary sij'ht. 
1‘erched in the driver’s seat of a 7(1- 
h)) Mors ihdiur riijhtt, lus Panama 
set firmly on his liead, was F»ixhall 
K(*ene, the most noted amateur jock- 
ey. liuntsman. steeplechaser and ali- 


n)und sportsman of his time. lake the 
redoubtable Mr. Toad of Toad Hall 
in Kcnnetli (Irahame's U'tHci in the 
\\'illnir.<, Foxhall Keene had found a 
new and fascinating sport, and it was 
not long before his exploits in the 
field of motor racing added new color 
and excitement to a legendary career. 

That career harl already made him 
one of the most frei}uenlly and most 






OF LUCK 


sp«-ctariiljirly injiirtHl sportsnu-ti of all 
tiiiu-. Ill wf:<‘n f)() \fars olil. Ik* 

totaled liis hurts at one broken leu; 
one c-onipound I'raelnre of the ankle; 
nose broken twiee; one ruptured kid- 
ney; one nearly fatal inu-rnal hetn- 
orrhuRe; brain eoneiission three times, 
lyinR senseless for jieriods of 17 inin- 
lites, minutes, and Id days; one 
broken neek, collarlnme broken three 


tiiTH-s; one dislocated shoulder; three 
broken ribs; and six stitches in his 
eyeliii after being hit by a polo ball. 

The list also shows lliat the an- 
eienl and traditional sporl.s of fox 
hunting, steeplechasing and (jolo in- 
flii-ted a gooti part of tin; damage to 
Keern-’s wirj’ frame l in pouiuls at 
racing weight . But he moved with 

roiitti'Kc't/ 





FOXHALL KEENE conliitueii 

his times, and he listened with ap- 
proval to the new noise of the auto- 
mobile. His first motor vehicle was 
a three-wheeler which he bought in 
Paris in 1895. Before venturing on a 
trial run to Versailles, Keene learned 
to drive by practicing in a large gar- 
ret. Eventually he got the machine 
up to :10 miles an hour on the flat, 
and his first motor accident, a minor 
one, was recorded that year. 

By 1901 Keene was driving a $14.- 
000 Mors in the race from Paris to 
Berlin. He planned to make up for 
lack of road technique by pouring 
on the power, and by this method 
achieved second place as the racers 
stormed through Bastien. He hoped 
to catch Henri Fournier, also in a 
Mors, who was leading the pack with 
some two dozen others strung out 
behind. Bouncing across a culvert 
Keene went olT the road and turned 
over. He and his mechanic were 
thrown clear and landed in a potato 
patch. It took them two hours and 
five minutes to get the car going again, 
and a,s they went roaring through 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Keene was in Kith 
place. Between Hanover and Frank- 
furt, however, the car broke down 
completely, and the race was over 
as far as Keene was concerned. 

N KVKRTHF.i.f'^ss. this taste of road 
racing made Keene begin to give 
it close attention and hours of prac- 
tice, as was his custom with any sport. 
He therefore bought a Mercedes and 
practiced so assiduously that the 
manufacturers invited him to join 
their team in the race for the Gordon 
Bennet Cuj) in Ireland in 19(>fl. Stay- 
ing in England at the time, Keene 
kept the powerful, blunt-snouted car 
at Dieppe and frequently crossed the 
Channel for a day or two of training 
over the moderately policed French 
roads. It was the sort of motoring 
which used to be described in the ro- 
mances of Mr. Dornford Yates: an 
episode of the e.xact period flavor 
occurred when Miss Hildegarde Oel- 
richs, a New York society friend who 
was vacationing at Dieppe, asked 
Keene it he would run her up to Paris. 
He was delighted to do this, and they 
set out early, Keene capped and gug- 
gled, his passenger costumed for mo- 
toring in the fashion of the time. On 
a straight stretch over rolling coun- 
try, Keene opened the throttle and 
tlie car surged forward. 

“Oh, this is lovely!” the lady cried, 


“but what happens if there is some- 
thing coming up one of those hills as 
we reach the crest?” 

Miss Oelrichs found out as they 
topped the ne.xt rise. Coming out of 
the hollow was a heavy two-w’heeled 
cart pulled by a pair of horses. The 
Frenchman in charge of this vehicle 
jumped off and seized the horses’ 
heads, pulling them to one side and 
so causing the cart’s long tail to swing 
progressively farther out over the 
road. Years later, although his mem- 
ory was not accurate as to the speed. 



FAMILIAR PICTURE at th<- TIUV tTHCks WH-S 

Foxhall Keene with his arm in a sling. 


Keene still had the scene clearly in 
mind: "It was impossible for us to 
stop, so I instantly decided to make 
a run for it. I opened the throttle 
wide, and at a terrific pace we thun- 
flered down on the cart that was .slow- 
ly blotting out the road. On our right 
the grass grew firmly, flush with tlie 
roadside, and I borrowed as much »>f 
that as I could. We just squeaked by, 
doing, 1 should think, 120 mile.s per 
hour. At the top of the ne.xt hill I 
stopped and examined the car. There, 
on the left rear hub, was a dent like 
the blow of a sle<lge hammer. It was 
as near a thing as I ever hope to see.” 

It is difficult now to imagine the 
wide-ranging freedom of motoring 
before the days of heavy traffic and 
organized police control. Under those* 
free conditions Keene once shot 
across Europe in time which would 
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be hard to duplicate today. Entered 
in the I’arLs-Madrid race, he found 
that through an oversight hi.s car wa.s 
in Stuttgart when it should have been 
in the hands of Mercedes representa- 
tives in Paris for the weighing-in. 
Accompanied by his German mechan- 
ic. a man named Eutkin, Keene 
stepped off the night train in Stutt- 
gart at fi the following morning. 'I’hey 
picked up their car and started back 
to Paris, .500 mil«? away over roads 
still largely unpaved. With Keene 
at the wheel for the entire journey, 
they drove into the Tuileries Gar- 
dens at 7 that evening, half an hour 
before the weighin deadline. 

Foxhall had been abroad when 
American road racing had its thun- 
derous start in 1904 with the race to 
which William K. Vanderbilt gave his 
name and the winner’s award. But he 
had high hopes that he could win the 
second running for the Vanderbilt 
Cup. in 190.). Germany entered four 
cars, and four teams of five cars each 
represented France, Italy and the 
U.S.. a bugle call heralding their ap- 
proach to.the straightaway in front of 
the grandstand. Alden Hatch wrote 
later how Keene’s Mercedes came 
from beyond the curve of the narrow- 
road with a tremendous roar, tearing 
the early-morning mists apart as 
orange flame shot from its flanks and 
smoke swirled in its wake. He saw "in 
the midst of that streak of fire and 
smoke a slim calm figure . . . plainly 
master of the occasion.” And he could 
not resist yelling at the top of his 
voice, "Yea-a-ay Foxie!”— as did 
thousands of others who hoped an 
American driver, even if in a German 
car, would win the day. 

But here again Foxhall Keene was 
up among the leaders only to lose his 
position almo.st at the price of his 
neck. The .\lbertson S turn was to 
eml the hopes of another driver. 
Louis Chevrolet, and at this hazard 
Keene also came to grief. He went 
into it in good style, though perhaps 
a trifle loo fast to be absolutely .sure 
of coming out right side up at the 
other end. In the middle of the turn, 
his heavy car lurched from the course 
and slammed into a telegraph pole. 
Keene and his racing companion were 
dazed but not .seriously hurt. As a 
further piece of luck, there was a 
course observer's station nearby with 
a fieUI telephone through which Fox- 
hall was able to get a message to his 
worried mother that he had not been 
killed. 

coiiliuurd 
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A SIGHT TO REMEMBER: FOXIE KEENE AT FULL GALLOP DOWN THE FIELD IN THE GREAT DAYS OF AMERICAN POLO 


FOXHALL KEENE . .'j 

Kci-m* WHUt nut a^iiin for tiu- \'aii- 
(li-riiill Clip tlircf Vfiirs lalnr. Tliis 
time liis car ciiUKtil lire ami he sitiKcti 
his mustaclie uiul inciirows while 
coolly fiKhtiiiK llic llanies. Such ex- 
ploits led a cimtempnrary journalist 
to conclude: "Mr. Keene has iwu 
kinds of luck — llie hai) luck tliat 
hritiK-s on the aciddetits and the tjoiid 
luck tliat somehow in the face of sin- 
ister possibilities tnanai'es to lirinji 
him off pretty well.” 

For all of his da.sli. Keene never 
did <le\ elop the skill —or luck — wliicli 
iniKht have won him top rank in mo- 
tor racinjt. Thus. althnuKh he r«‘Coni- 
mended the sport as "healthy and 
invik'oralinti,'' his main attention was 
.still flevnted l<i horses, his first ami 
lastin^t love. He ha<l. of course, llie 
perf«-<'t estahlishineiit in the now fa- 
mous Keene slahles at Casth'ton 
Farm in Ketituck\'. and it was tliere, 
in 1!»'2. that he showed himself to he 
as horse-wise as his father or Ids un- 
cle, Major Fiixhall Alexamler l>ain- 
Kerfield. the iioinl breeder, trainer 
and judue oI mint jtdeps who jiresiil- 
ed over the Keene racinjj empire. 
They had houj'ht a mare nanie<i Op- 
time, in foal to tlm Fiiglislt stallion 
Mellon, and Koxhall nuimnl her i)a\ 
colt after Sysonh\- I.iidye, one of the 
siTies of houses he renleil in tin- 
la-iceslershire liunUn},' country. His 
eye wu.s first drawn by Sysonhy’s 
well-proporlione(l frame, and lu- was 
further interested in the fine uray 
hairs w liicli couhl he seen on the tlark 
colt. The.se markings, known as 
"Birdeatclier hairs,” were helieved 
to appear only on descendants of the 


great sire Irish liirdcalcher. James 
Ketmeand Major 1 faingerlield want- 
ed to put S.vsonhy up for sale. Irish 
Hirdeatclier hafrs and all, liut Fo.xhall 
said, “You can't <lo this. Father. He 
is so hi'uutiful." He was right, and 
not on estlietic grounds alone, for 
Sysonlit' proved to he one of the 
swiftest and most taluahle ra<'e 
horses in history. He started his rac- 
ing career with a win and was tu‘\er 
defeated except in the Futurity of 
Ifidl. ttn tins occasion, a groom 
who flashed a hig bankroll confe.ssed 
under (|uestioning that he luul been 
bribed to admini.ster a sedati\ e. 

S ysonhy's finest hour came at 
Saratoga in tlie (Heat Uepuhlic 
Slakes, for a purse of ?Il.fd5, which 
must surel\' he llie eijuivalent of three 
times that amount today. Sporting 
men were agog when word spread 
that Riclianl A. (’aiiliehl, proprietor 
of a dignified gambling house, had 
given Sysonhy tlie go-liy to bet 
(H)(i on Diami.mtl Jim Brady’s Oi.seau. 
The wolf-eyed .sliarpers in the vast 
lobbies and endle.ss corridors of the 
Saratoga luitels asked each other 
what this might mean, for Canfield, 
though he gate him.self the airs of a 
bislto]). was a proft-ssional gambler, 
ami like all his breed loved a sure 
thing and haled to iose us the devil 
liate.s holy water. 

.N'atioiial interi'st was fneuser! on 
tlie track when .Sysonby went to the 
post before a record crowd, at a price 
of h to 20. with Dave N’icol up. Can- 
field liimself was there, and James 
Buchanan Brady bowed to the crowd 
from an owner’s box, his huge belly 
straining at the diamond hutloiis on 


his fancy vest. .\n outstanding glut- 
ton evam in that age of great eat- 
ers, Diamoml Jim had at his side 
a hamper of cold chicken aiul lofi- 
ster mayonnaise to see him through 
until the serious eating could begin. 
Near the infield rail stood Foxhall 
Keene: he had come a crowner a 
few days before ami was leaning on 
iTUtclies with lii.s leg in a ca.st. 

The wi.se gu.vs exchanged nudges 
at tIu' start w lien "Syse” lunged side- 
wise and let llu- lielrl get 100 yanis 
ahead before be squared away. Sight- 
ed right at last, he turned on such a 
burst that he clocked the first three 
furlongs of the mile-and-a-(|uarter 
race in -'{J'. seconds, a time wliicli 
stoixl for years. Despite the fact that 
lie was going around a turn, Sy.sonl>.v 
pa.s.se(l Oiseau and the lialf-niile pole 
at the same time, going on to win 
liy several lengths, There wa.*^ general 
delirium; llie race had heeii over for 
1 ~i minutes before Foxhall Kivne real- 
izeii tliat lie had thrown Ids cnitclies 

Sysonby never again geiieraletl 
quite such exiMlenieiit . but he con- 
tinued to run in front of other horses 
in a way whi«'li sometimes lieprived 
him of opposition. 'I'liat sanu- yi'ar, 
for exam})le, in v\ie <'eiuury Stakes 
at Slieepsliead Bay, Sysonby’s back- 
ers <‘oiildn’t get bets at I to 2n, and 
he came home in a canter. And so it 
went until one day in the .sjiring of 
wlien Foxhall Keene, visiting in 
Coloratlu Springs, got word from his 
friend DeCourcey Forbes that Sysoii- 
liy was suffering from an infection, 
appan-ntly cau.se<l by a .s«Talcli on a 
fetlock whicli Trainer Jimmy Rowe 
had discounletl as of no im(iortiince 
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when it was first observed. Foxhall re- 
turned to New York and foun<l his fa- 
ther wailing in the station. They 
went at once to Sheepshead Bay, 
where the Keene horse.s were stabled. 
Here lliey were met by Rowe and a 
group of veterinarians. Without a 
word the entire party walked down 
the long shed to Sysonby’s stall. 
■‘There he i.s,” said Mr. Keene. "What 
do you think'.’” After one look Foxhall 
answered, "He’s going to die.” 

■■■l'her«*’s only one thing left,” Fox- 
hall went on. "We'll get the best doc- 
tor in .New York.” 

"You canT ask a rtgulur doctor to 
come into a case like this,” .Mr. Keene 
protested, but Foxhall went to the 
telephone and called his personal 
physician. Dr. Charles Barrows. 

"This is a strange thing that 1 am 
goingtoask. Doctor,” Foxhall began. 

" I know.” said the doctor quickly. 
"It’s Sysonby. He’s in the afternoon 
pajier.” 

"Will you come'.’” 

"I'd rather cure that horse than 
half my patients.” said Dr. Barrows. 
"I’ll come at once and leave my first 
a.ssistanl at the stables.” 

But even the science of Dr. Bar- 
rows, and his first a.ssislant, wa.s of 
no avail. In a few days 4.000 people, 
including oUl .lames Keem*. openly 
wept at the graveside of “the great- 
est race horse of all lime.” 

Although 1907 was the greatest 
year of all for the Keene stables — the 
$397,:I42 earned is a tremendous take 
even when compared to today’s in- 
flated purses — shadows were begin- 
ning to fall here and there over Fox- 
hall’s notable career. He had married 
a lady 10 years his senior; he now 
ended their relationship by sentling 
her a legally phrased letter of separa- 
tion. There were no children, and a 
divorce was granted after a while; 
but divorce in those days wa.s not as 
easily accepted in the standards of 
social behavior as today, and the af- 
fair raised criticism in some quarters. 
'I’here wa.s also an unpleasant after- 
math to his wholly admirable year 
as master of the Meadow Brook Hunt, 
to which he had been elected in 190:i: 
this organization had suffered the em- 
barrassment of having hounds fail 
to distinguish between a fox and a 
Pekingese dog, killing the latter in a 
suburban backyard, a shortcoming 
which Keene rectified by importing, 
at his own expense, a pack of the best 
hounds that Melton Mowbray could 
produce. He had also imported a pro- 
fessional English huntsman, .lames 


Cotsworth; now this man had the 
audacity to complain that he had 
lent Keene money, ha«l met bills at 
his instruction and had not been paid. 
In settling this matter. Keene re- 
marked that all he wanted from Cots- 
worth was strict attention to busi- 
ness: he said he respected the fellow 
as "a hard little man over country.” 

F 'iXHai.i. Ki-'KNK wa.s also making a 
consistent contribution to the 
liveliness of the sporting scene in 
polo, then as now a highly spwlacu- 
lar game. a|)pealing to players’ and 
onlookers’ eyes and ears with some- 
thing of the fire and movement of 
a cavalry charge. He maintaineii a 
handicap of 10 goals, the sport’s high- 
e.st rating, and wa.s the crowd-thrill- 
ing mainstay of the team from the 
Hockaway Hunting Cluii. 

Harry Payne Whitney, whose fa- 
tlier. William Collin.s Whitney, had 
replaced .Jay (f<»ul<l as the older 
Keene's archrival on Wall Street, was 
al.so a notable pob)i.st: but there was 
no (jue.stion that Keene was the more 
tlramalic player. They had the same 
position. No. l>ul Whitney could 
not (‘qual Keene's magnificent dash. 
No one could: nor was Keene’s game 
entirely made up of reckless improvi- 
sation. He put in long hours of prac- 
tice and spent a great deal of money 


to see that ponie.s and eejuipment 
were exactly right. Each pony had a 
saddle specially made so that Keene 
was always precisely the same dis- 
tance from the ground. Every spring 
he would visit Holbrow’s in Pali Mall 
and pick out 50 or 60 cane.s to be 
made into mallets, all witli seven- 
ounce heads, for he considered any- 
thing heavier unsporting. A golf club 
maker shaped each handle to his grip. 

In 190'2 a match was at last ar- 
ranged in wliich American challeng- 
ers would attempt l«> regain the West- 
chester ('up. lost to England in 1886 
in the first international polo series. 
Keene, at 62, prepared to lead the 
.\merican players, who gathered in 
England to train. Louis Agas.siz wa.s 
to be at No. 1, with John Cowdin 
at No. 2 and Larry Waterbury 
back. Besides practicing polo. K(*enc 
was hunting regularly around Melton 
Mowiiray. and here the sinister side 
of his luck came up when he took an 
ugly fall that nearly jarred the life 
out of him. fracturing a vertebra in his 
neck. Nevertheless, he c<»ntimied to 
attend practice at the polo tieUl, driv- 
ing over each morning in his big tour- 
ing car. One day the gear.-J locked in 
rever.se, and since he coubln't turn 
his head l>ecause of the broken neck, 
Larry Waterbury percluslon thedash- 



RivAL STARS of polo’s gro.Tt cra. Foxhall Keene (right) and Harry Payne Whitney, sit 
down for an informal chat off the field. Whitney captained the famous Big Four team. 
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FOXHALL KEENE eonUnued 

hoard to steer while Foxhall worked 
the pedals and the car went down 
the road backward. In spite of this 
indomitable spirit Keene was not 
able to play. The British won the 
match two games to one, and the cup 
stayed where it wa.s. 

For the next seven yeans there was 
no international play: l)Ut Keene con- 
tinued to enter all sorts of polo match- 
es — besides hunting and racing— on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Undoubt- 
edly, he felt that when another Amer- 
ican team was got up he would be 
its captain. But the U.S. Polo Asso- 
ciation had other ideas. In 
when the next international match 
was arranged, the team which was to 
be known as The Big Four took the 
field, with Harry Payne Whitney at 
its head. Larry Waterhury was .Vo. I, 
his brother Monty Vo. 2, with Dever- 
eux Milburn, the game's most power- 
ful player, at hack. 

The week before the cup match. 
Foxhall Keene played for Ranelagh 
against the Big Four in the English 
open tournament. An they rode out, 
Keene said to his Vo. 1, "If you 
can keep Milburn from coming into 
the game forehanded, I will take 
care of his l)ackhands." Afterward, 
Keene remembered riding out on a 
fresh Argentine pony at half time 
with the teams all even. The next 
thing he knew, he foutul himself on 
the sidelines talking with two on- 
lookers, Mrs. Guy Fenwick and Lady 
\'ioIel Brassey, and he heard his 
manservant Lavender say. "Mr. 
Keene, the game is o%’er.’’ What had 
happened was that Keene hati taken 
a spill, and Captain Jenner of the 
British side, Waterhury. Milburn and 
hi.s own pony had piled on top. Play 
was held up while Keene lay uncon- 
scious for 30 minutes, after which 
he got on his feet and finished the 
game in a mental blank. This strange 
exploit put Foxhall Keene in con- 
spicuous headlines on both sides of 
the Atlantic. To nobody's real sur- 
prise, it wa.s Harry Payne Whitney 
who a few days later led the Ameri- 
cans to victory over the British in- 
ternational side and so at long la.st 
returned the now almost legendarj- 
Westchester Cup to Vorth America. 

Whitney was hailc<l as a great 
playing captain; but h’oxhall Keene 
thought him a poor tactician and a 
"stentorian martinet" on the field. 
Keene was convinced he could have 
done as well, or better, with "Dev 
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Milburn power” behind him. How- 
ever that might have been, there is 
no <iuestion that during this period 
Keene fought Whitney & Co. to a 
standstill one blistering afternoon at 
the Rockaway Club. On this occasion 
the home team met Meadow Brook, 
which was represented by three-<juar- 
ters of the Big Four. Vat Reyna! 
playing in place of I.arry Waterhury, 
with no handicaps. When play began 
at fi:30 p.m. the thermometer on the 
clubhou.se porch showed 101®. Fox- 
hall Keene time after time hacked the 
ball from the goal mouth, taking it 
to enemy ground like a scoring de- 
fenseman in hockey rushing the puck. 
In the seventh period the teams were 
still tied, with darkness rapidly dos- 
ing down, and Alden Hatch, who was 
watching, knew what the cry would 
be at the clang of the final bell, which 
signaled that Rockaway had won at 
least a moral victory. The dark field 
echoed, "Yea-a-ay, Foxie!” 

In spite of such sincere admiration 
which he reaped on the fields of sport, 
Keene was not always fortunate in 
wliat would now be called public re- 
latfofw. The management of the Wal- 
dorf, for example, came into court in 
1912 brandishing a bill to the amount 
of $7,036 on which they claimed 
Keene had paid only a little over 
$1,000, though the account had run 
for years. Obviously Foxhall Keene 
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pack he imported from Melton Mowbray. 


did not care what ordtnarj- people 
might think of such lordly disregard 
for financial detail. His father was the 
only person to whom he was respon- 
sible. and if Mr. Keene ever expressed 
anything other than approval for his 
son's behavior, it was not in such 
terms as to cause any change. In 
fact, James Keene never denied his 
son anything: and to all outward ap- 
pearances he took great satisfaction 
in the thought that he had reared a 
hard-riding dandy fit to risk his neck 
with the best of them anywhere in 
the world. It is the more surprising, 
therefore, that as the end of his life 
drew near, the father prepared for 
the son a shocking rebuke which was 
abruptly revealed after he wa.s dead. 

T iiK ailing ohl James Keene died 
on January 3, 1913. A few days 
later hi.s will was opened. "I have in- 
tentionally omitted making any spe- 
cial provision for my son, Foxhall. 
and my daughter, Jessie,” the dead 
voice spoke through the document, 
"relying upon my wife to hereafter 
make such provision for them as shall 
be pr<iiier:" This ii ill canceled an 
earlier one which liad set u|> trust 
funds for Foxhall and his sister. 

If the will was a blow to Foxhall. 
he never showed it: in fact, he con- 
tinued in exactly the same style of 
life as before. And in the summer aft- 
er his father’s death he had one more 
opportunity — his last one — to head 
the American polo team in interna- 
tional competition when a challenge 
came again from England. 

.As usual, Harry Whitney and the 
Big Four prepared to carry the Amer- 
ican colors. But the Big Four seemed 
to have lost their collective edge. 
Vothing went right in practice and 
their play grew more and more rag- 
ged. .At last the committee lost faith 
in them and turned to Foxhall Keene. 
They laid the matter entirely in his 
hands. a.sking him to select, train and 
lead the American team. At once he 
asked Devereux Milburn and two 
other good players— Louis Stoddard 
and Malcolm Stevenson — to join him. 

Keene hurried his men into prac- 
tice. for the vacillation of the Whit- 
ney forces had left but little time. -A 
lirebrand on horseback, he drove the 
team relentlessly— perhaps loo much 
so. I)a.shing recklessly into a practice 
melee one day, Keene was thrown, 
and lay motionless on the grounil. 
Men rushed from the sidelines; doc- 
tors were summoned; Keene was re- 
vive<l with whisky, and it was found 
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that the often-damaged pollarbone 
had sustained another break. While 
h«- lay inrapacitated. the eommittee 
di<l the only thing they could do: 
they asked Whitney & Co. to come 
hack. Foxhall Keene e.xpressed for- 
mal gratification when the Big Four, 
steadied l)y the pressure of match 
play, heat hack the challenge and 
kept the cup: but he knew in his heart 
that as far as international polo wa.s 
concerned, he hacl lo.st a chance which 
would never come again. 

’I’hat was not the only misfortune 
to overtake Keene in this year which 
brought the really good day.s to their 
riase. There wa.s. for instance, a per- 
son with a wine bill, whose claim got 
into the papers. The l>il! allegedly 
was incurred abroad and came to the 
hands of the American collector on a 
speculative or contingency basis. 
week after thi.s pul)licity Keene had 
troul)le in front of the .Astor Hotel 
with a tratlio policeman wlio nbjecte<l 
to the outdateil license plates on his 
automobile. When the ollicer asked 
for his name. Kt*ene refuse<l to give 
it. While a crowd of Broatlway loaf- 
ers chanted “Foxhall Keene! Fox- 
hall Keene!” he accompanie<l the 
policeman to the night court. 'I’lie 
magistrate listened with sympathy 
to the policeman’s story of how he 
had been “abu-sed and threatened” 
and reprimanded the prisoner as a 
man of high standing who was con- 
siderably out of line. Dismissed, 
Keene merely shrugged his shoulders 
and sauntered from the room. 

Five weeks later, word came from 
Colorado that Foxhall Keene had 
been hurt, but wa.s able to remount 
and continue play, after a spill in a 
polo game against an outfit called the 
Denver Prairie Dogs. After that he 
was not publicly heard from until the 
following year, when another crisis 
rose in the world of international polo 
a.s the British defeaterl an American 
side in two games. Keene ran into 
Damon Runyon, star reporter of the 
Hcarst newspapers, and ma«le hitter 
criticism of the American team, 
which Runyon played up in the New 
York .dwmrjVfjM. Soon the other pa- 
pers were full of it, announcing that 
“wherever sporting men gathered,” 
Keene's acidulous remarks came up 
for review. "The contest has bt*come 
not an international affair,” he had 
groused to Runyon, "but is run and 
regulated by a little clique of men 
who now have about enough rope on 
their necks to hang themselves.” He 
said the Americans were in poor phys- 


ical comlition, "mere shells of men," 
excepting Devereux Milburn, "a 
marvelous player who has pulled 
them through innumerable limes.” 
.After a few days Keene decided he 
had gone too far and had Runyon 
and other newspapermen publish a 
handsome retraction of what he 
called his "ill-timed and undeserved" 
remarks. 

Perhaps some of this bitter jealousy 
was blown away shortly afterward 
when Keene turned out for the Mary- 
land Hunt Cup. Here there were no 
cliejues or committees, only tho.se tre- 
mendous fenees, at which there was 
no use looking, "for you would only- 
scare yourself to death." Keene was 
riding Toreador, who was a good 
game cha.ser, hut had a terrible lime 
breathing. Thinking about this after 
the race, Kwne consulted the vet- 
erinarians. Could not this animal who 
fenced so beautifully have his wind 
improved by installing a tube in hi.s 
throat? This was done, and when 
Keene next rode Toreador, in the 
Rockaway Cup, the horse breathed 


perfectly through a tul)e in his neck, 
responding to the call in the stretch 
to sweep through the leaders and 
come home in front. Foxhall Keene’s 
name was already on the Rockaway 
Cup — he had won it for the first time 
25 years before. 

Through the years that followed, 
the seemingly indestructible Foxhall 
Keene continued to turn hi.s attention 
to hunting and polo, now on Long 
Island, now in Leicestershire, now in 
Maryland, now in California. In 1915, 
by his own account, Keene wa.s still 
"in top shape for |)<»lo,” but two 
years later, at -17. he announced that 
he wa.s retiring from the game. The 
newspaper experts agreed that he had 
been "one of the most remarkable 
sportsmen who ever bestrode a horse 
in competition," and that at the top 
of his form no one could outplay him. 
Their articles had somewhat the tone 
of obituaries, which is perhaps un- 
avoidable when a star leaves an ac- 
tive sport because of age. A similar 
note was sounded when Keene made 
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his last visit to the Quorn Hunt which 
he had ridden for so long and so 
well. Algy Burnaby was a joint mas- 
ter, and he rose before a gathering 
of Meltonians to say, “Mr. Keene 
has been away from here for 10 years. 
I want you to know that no man 
ever went better over Leicestershire 
than he did.” 

Off the sporting stage. Keene pur- 
sued his own ideal of poised conduct 
with all his resources and, thanks 
to an inheritance from his mother, 
these were still considerable. But 
ceaseless luxury-class travel, with 
the renting of country houses when 
not on the move and magnificently 
catered parties for 500 guests, was an 
enormously costly manner of life; 
and Keene’s admiration for ladies of 
the musical stage also came high. So 
it was not surprising that evidence 
appeared from time to time that all 
was not well with him financially: 
tradesmen would bring their bills to 
court and this would be reported in 
the newspapers. One of the more in- 
teresting, if less vital, of these claims 
was that of a garage man, who said 


he had not received payment for the 
care of Mr. Keene’s Rolls-Royce, 
even though his services had included 
keeping the tonneau stocked with dis- 
tilled drinking water. 

By 1928 Keene had come to the 
conclusion that there was nothing 
for it but to give up the sport he 
loved most of all. and so he let it be 
known that he would ride to hounds 
no more. This termination of his great 
career over the fences was given sad 
finality when he put his famous mare 
Kitten up for sale. Kitten was the 
daughter of Tracery out of Puss in 
Boots, she the daughter of Peter Pan 
and Star Cat. They were all gone 
now — Peter Pan, Celt, Colin. Court 
Dress and Novelty, along with Com- 
mando, Wild Mint (named by Major 
Daingerfield), Restigouche, Helmet 
and Maskctte. Gone too was the top 
horse in the first of all Keene entries 
on that day so long ago at Jerome 
Park. His name was Spendthrift. 

Seven years later, an old man with 
no place to go. Foxhall Keene arrived 
at the :J4()-acre estate of his sister, 
the widowed Mrs. Edward 1. h'rost, 
near the village of Ayer’s Cliff in the 
Canadian countryside l(t milt's north 


of the Vermont frontier. Walking 
stiffly, as though on battered legs, 
he handed the estate manager, who 
came to meet him, a single suitcase. 
Keene was installed in the main house 
but was soon moved to a bare, small 
cottage on the property. In his few 
remaining years he became a familiar 
and yet legendary sight to its inhabi- 
tants. ’I'hey would often see him 
strolling in the bypaths, limping, 
immaculately dressed, a lonely figure 
cutting at the milkweed with his 
cane. When indoors, he passed his 
time looking at the photographs illus- 
trating various periods of his life, 
which were the only decorations of 
his cottage. Few of the villagers ever 
got to know him, yet Foxhall Keene 
found one friend in these last days. It 
happened that Mrs. Frost spent the 
winters in Charleston. S.C. and dur- 
ing these months arranged for Keene 
to live in lodgings in the village, at 
the home of Mrs. Willie Hurd, and 
he often talked to her at length about 
old times. Most of all Keene loved to 
recall in detail the finest day’s sport 
in his life, a run on the best of his 
hunters, Becky Sharpe, who was Vir- 
ginia-bred. 

“It was in early spring,” he remem- 
bered. "rd gone down to Rugby for 
the polo, and then got w«>rd that 
liuuiuis would be out for one la.st day 
at Melton. So I went back for it, 
don't you know? They found almost 
at once, and the fox didn’t seek cover 
but trusted to his strength and en- 
durance. -Away he went for an hour, 
straight as an arrow and, upon my 
word, going 25 miles. Then, nine 
miles from home, he turned upwind 
and, I swear, increased his spml. 
Becky Sharpe took every fence first 
that da>-. . . . There were just a few 
of us left at the finish, and our horses 
were staggering. ... I tell you, that 
was a day. . . 

.At the last Keene grew infirm very 
rapidly. His sister provided a maid 
who acted u.s nurse, aiui this attend- 
ant was the only person present when 
he died, an old ami tired man who 
had live<l much too long, on Septem- 
ber 25. 1941. In hi.s biography, pub- 
lished after he retired to Canada, 
Foxhall Keene had said that even 
though his strength and skill were 
gone, logelluT with the fortune which 
had supported his royal manner of 
living, he would not change a mo- 
ment of “a life of pure delight.” All 
he wanted as an epitaph was the tes- 
timonial, “He was a good man over 
Leicestershire.” end 
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A Case for Strolling 


A doctor's orders leads to 
a thoughtful panegyric of the 
healthful pleasure of walking 


N ot i.oNC ago my Kran<lson and I 
shari'd a slimulaling experience; 
we l)<»th learned to walk. For young 
Tad those first fe\% tottering st(‘ps 
were a cause of wonder and excite- 
ment : a big sensational world in r.nu'h 
to l)e prub.‘ i. savore<l and tlioroaglily 
tested f(ir shape, size, lexturi-, color 
— every possible dimension. Together 
we explored city and country, and 
Tad’s increa.sing stature nas been 
matched by my returning vigor. But 
more than that, for me the walks 
meant a rediscovery that legs can do 
more than move a body within a cir- 
cumscrii)ed orbit whose outer perim- 
eters are the dining room table, the 
front seat of the family car and the 


.sliding door to the office elevator. 

“The cardiograph is encouraging," 
my physician smiled at me. "Learn 
to live with your heart condition and 
you should enjoy a long and normal 
life. But r want you to <levelt>p the 
habit of re.sting after lunch and walk- 
ing in the frrah air every day.” 

“Me walk?” I doubt that he even 
heard me. 

"k quiet stroll around the i)loek to 
liegin with; then increase it a hit. I’d 
like to see you walking three or four 
miles a day l)efore long.” 

It wa.sn’t easy the first day to put 
shoulders l)ack and resolutely stride 
past the door of my garage, hut a 
commotion in a stand of trees caught 
my attention and held it. 

Small, friMizied red-lopped birds 
were flinging themselves in all direc- 
tions. The cause of tbeir alarm was a 
terrifying leather bomb ecjuipped 




They’r* already in the car, 

Dadl They just can't wait 
to discover Arkonsas: warm 
sunny days and cool mountain 
nights . . . fabulous fishing and 
all kinds of wonderful water 
sports . . . unsurpossed scenery 
and cosmopolitan resorts . . . 
plenty of reel FAMILY funi 
You name the time— It's perfect 
for YOUR family's adventure In 

Arkaniat Publklty ond Parks Commlttlon 
Oapt. B29 Stota Capitol Uttia Bo<lc 
Plaosa sand FRIt VACATION lITIRATURt 
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Snocraft 


A DIVISION OF GABIAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Se/«s Office; S7 WATER STREET , SACO, MAINE 


Skiing as you like it 
in Old Quebec I 


Ic’s only ovcrni^jhi to Quebec's 
famous < hiteau Ffontenac, the 
Lac Bcauport Ski Bowl and a 
thrilhnK Alpine lilt. There are 
both novice and exixrtslopes.and 
you have a ^{rjnd opportunity lo 
learn Fritz I.oosli's French Par.d- 
le! Technique. Tolx>>;^anin{! and 
skating right at the (.h.iteau, 

You’ll also enjoy suix-Th cui- 
sine. and traditionally gracious 
Canadian Pacilic hospitality. 

Special ali-expense holiday 
rates: 3, 10 days, $51. to 

$ 1 '2.00 jx-r iHTson, double rtxim. 
Includes meals, ski lessons, skat- 
ing. tobogganing. 


Chateau Fi’oiiteiiac 

A CatiuJun Pjiific Hale! in FritnJly OU Quibn 
Canadian Potific. 581 Fiflh Avenue, New York 17, N. V. PLazo 9-4433 


ENJOY 

WINTERn 

with ■)) 

SNOCRAFT 


The Snocraft Snowman Snowshoc- 
ing is a sign for winter fun for the 
whole family. Don't leave anyone oui. 
reil your dealer you want a Snocraft 
winter sports package. It's all in our 
free brochure . . . "From the 'Snow- 
shoe Tow n' of America". Yours for the 


with beak, claws and un.swerving pur- 
pose. The olive-colored missile select- 
ed his ((uarry precisely. Deftly he 
skimmed the base of a snowdrift and 
dew up and away with his wriggling 
victim — not one of the red-lojjped 
hird.s hut u hapless field mouse. 

Tills sharp drama within a .stone's 
throw of my front lawn! Have the 
hirtl.s always been neighbors of mine? 
Have I been shut away from them 
by that wheeletl and motored cage of 
metal and glasw that now stands in 
my garage? Perhaps, after all. these 
daily walks will be fun. 

N’ow that I liave been walking for 
several month.s the wonl fun seems 
inadequate. I am redLscovering the 
joy e.xperienetvl many yc*ar.s ago when 
my father look me on long hikes by 
the seasliore and up the mountains 
that fringeil the lovely city of my 
childtiood. I can rix-all one evening 
when my fatlier and I sat on a log 
near the top of our favorite mountain 
watcliing the street lights turn on in 
the cit.r below. "Son,” he said, "to 
have lieen horn into this great part 
of tlie country, you had to he just 
plain lucky! Do you know that for 
every 5 million little hojs arriving in 
the world, only one is horn here?” 
Father loved every facet of his moun- 
tain-girt seaport and as we walked 
together taught me to take delight in 
all we encountereii. 

TREASURE HARBOR 

Before my sixth birthday I knew 
every wharf in our harbor and had a 
lively knowledge of the ships that 
maite our city a port of call. Great 
while liners embarking for China and 
Japan, fussy, shrill-voiced ferry boats 
shuttling across the hay, busy red- 
fuimeled coastal steamers arriving 
with men from the lumber camps, 
odorous packers humping and grind- 
ing into the fish diK'ks, trim yachts, 
the property of wealthy timber op€*r- 
aturs, approaching their moorings 
with grace and precision. I knew 
the .seaport smells of fish, kelp, salt 
spray, and occasionally the aroma 
of hot coffee rising from a ship’s 
galley. 

Then on holidays when the weather 
was warm and clear we would pack a 
lunch and set off to climb one of the 
mile-high mountains across the haj', 
a wonderful excursion that involve<| 
a walk to the ferry through China- 
town, which, with its Oriental color 
and noise, was always a marvelous 
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Unhappy Nappy. ..banished 
to Elba without his favorite mustard 
pickle, Chow Chow. To think, it was 
created especially for him! 

Happy Messrs. Crosse & 
Blackwell . . . gaining the sersices of 
the ex-emperor’s personal chef. First 
order of the day, preparing this splen- 
did combination of sweet gherkin 
pickles, pearl onions and cauliflower, 
for the Crosse & Blackwell label. 

Lucky you . . . able to pur- 
chase this same magnificent mustard 
pickle from your grocer today. Still 
prepared from the 
original recipe. 
Who would dare 
change it? Who 
would want to? 
CROSSE & 
3LACKWELL 

CHOW 
CHOW 

The original 
mustard pickle 



8 YEARS OLD 

97 Proof • Schieffelin ■- & Co., N. Y. 



source of wonder to a small boy. 

Once on the other side of the bay, 
there was a sprint to a wailing trolley 
ami another adventure in locomotion 
as tlie streetcar groaned and creaked 
for a mile up the mountain to the end 
of the track where the houses sudden- 
ly stopped and the forest began. 

TREASURE MOUNTAIN 

What treasures that unspoiled 
mountain contained; wild blackber- 
ries. Oregon grapes, salmonberries, 
cathedral grove-s of great firs and ce- 
dars. graceful vine maples and hazels. 
A pair of crows, hidden in the upper 
branches of a Douglas fir, clearing 
their throats; the busy scampering 
of chipmunks, a flickering glimpse of 
mule deer and. in the distance, the 
steady clamor of a mountain creek 
tumbling to tidewater. But the great 
reward came as we arrived above the 
timber line and reached the very (ip 
of our mountain. Below us lay a 
sparkling reablife map: the harbor 
opening out to the vast (Julf with its 
clusters of islands; a huge brown river 
in the distance straining its way into 
seawater for many miles; the great 
busy city gridfbtig all the land lie- 
tween the river and the bay. 

.\n<l so it was that I developed 
sturdy walking legs and an inquiring 
mind. 'I’hen Father died suddenly, 
leaving Mother ill prepared to sup- 
port a young family. We moved from 
my ferryboats and mountain trails 
to a small farm far up the valley of 
the hig brown river. 

It was almost two miles from our 
cottage to the village school and 
there was a choice of three routes. 
The.se walks were balm to a young 
boy's troubled mind. I was missing 
my father very much and was acute- 
ly aware of my mother’s unetiual 
struggle to support me and my little 
twin sisters. Living in the country, 
1 found myself more aware of sea- 
sons. 1 can still taste the first North- 
ern Spy apple picked fresh off the 
tree one autumn morning. I can still 
feel the e.xcitenient of following opos- 
sum tracks in the snow until they b-d 
me to the .slick ice on tlie slough that 
meandered through Uncle Len’s hack 
4b. .-\nd the log raft built for fishing 
in the summer on that same slough. 
Or in the springi the ominous tlireat 
of the river when it burst its hanks 
and tore great slices from the hay 
fields of undiked farms. Our cottage 
was safe enough on a slight rise, but 
we couUl feel the river's menace as 
ctniliiiiird 
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...with Imported 

Swiss Knight 
Cheese! 


Different , . . delicious . . , genuine 
Swiss Cheese in “bile-size” wedges 
for snack time! The nut-sweet 
flavor of this imported Gruyere 
cheese gives new zest to food and 
beverages. Wonderful for TV 
snacks with your favorite wine, 
beer, coffee or fruit, and as a de.s- 
sert or luncheon treat. 

Every package contains 6 handy 
“bite-size” wedges. Try Swiss 
Knight, the genuine Gruyere 
cheese, today. 
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Swiss Knight 
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NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

THE AIR CONDITIONED 



DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 

* Na-i-.ni’' lop luxury liotrl . . . oliarm- 
iiiK (liiloiiial n'llinn for jjay culi-r- 
luiniucnl. supcrli I'lu-iiK-. 

* Privati’ orrun l)ra<-h al ymir door 
. . . polf. tenni'. »uirt 'jiori'. 
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it growled its muscular way down to 
tlu* sea. 

And so a few more precious pede.s- 
trian years sped liy. Money was still 
lacking, college out of the ijuestion, 
a pay check the order of the day. 

It was good to bring home that 
first check, and the secoixl, and the 
third. But these were the ’’iO.s and 
changes were taking plan-. Teen- 
agers were losing their lore of the 
land. The barefoot boy whose feet 
had known the te.Ktures of grass and 
gravel, the sensuousnes,s of dust and 
warm mud squeezing between hi.s 
toes was now excited by the feel of 
clutch, brake and gas peilal. The 
mechanism of a carburetor was more 
alisnrbing than the activities of a 
beaver colony, a stretch of road more 
challenging than a mountain trail. 
The motor car. which had been the 
luxury of the few, became the neces- 
sity of all. Kach boy aimed to be the 
first in his group to own a car. My 
pay, that part that could be spared, 
was saved until the day. My first au- 
tomoliile! No car since has seemed so 
beautiful: a Model T roadster. 

Aiul so life sped on its wheeled 
way. a paragraph punctuated by new 
models from that first well-ventilat- 
ed roadster to the latest long, low 
air-eunditioned jewel l)ox. And what 
beeamo of walking? Ye.s, one occa- 
sionally ran out of gas and walkeil to 
the nearest serviceslation. "Walking, 
did you say? Oh yes, doctor, I was a 
great walker 40 years ago.” 

For the first few days I found my- 
self reliving many of my earlie.st ex- 
periences and was quite content to 
leave it .so. Soon, however, my walks 
were increasing in range and expand- 
ing in significance and meaning. 
There was something more than the 
pure delight of a small bov. Perhaps 
a spark of insight into my amazing 
fellow man. On my daily walks along 
the crescent, I enjoy setting the cal- 
endar further hack each day and vis- 
ualizing the same ground as it must 
have been for each preceding genera- 
tion. 'I’he released energies of the 
postwar years are ea.sy to see; a little 
more dillicull tlu* lassitude of the 
hungry 'dbs. liut it can he found in 
the few, plain unimaginative houses 
of that lime. A side street leads into 
a group of aging red brick houses, 
dark behiml \’irginia creeper and al- 
most hidden under Lombardy pop- 
lars— fine lumsesof the 189iis. Fartlier 
back, a mansion stands solidly aloof, 
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made of native stone for the great 
man who supplied horses and lieef to 
the builders of the first railroad. 
Then a few more years back to the 
log trading post down the hill, where 
our two rivers joined and where 
North West Mounted Police found 
rest from their long patrols. And hack 
again to the untlisputed sharing of 
the territory by Indians and herds of 
buffalo and the warm chinonk blow- 
ing softly over the plains. .Ml this 
history within the life span of several 
oUl men who even toilay sir quietly 
on their porches in this changing city. 

There have also been days of defi- 
nite and practical observation. My 
wife and I were considering new awn- 
ings so she accompanied me on an 
awning-observation day. I’ve had 
architecture days and landscape- 
gardening days. Morning.s for bird 
watching and evenings to see the 
slanting rays of the sun color the 
foothills Indian re<l. violet and 
through the spectrum to cohalt and 
ultramarine. 

THE FAMILY WALKS NOW 

My teen-aged daughter and I have 
walked across the city, studying traf- 
fic patterns, driving habits ami haz- 
ards to be avoideil when the day 
comes that she is tested for her li- 
cense. Most of the family is catching 
on. We share an intimacy that had 
not been our experience until my phy- 
sician pointed me down the street. 
F<ir a while I wondered about my 
son, the father of young 'I'ad. During 
his boyhood some 20 years ago, I per- 
suaded myself that business was all- 
important. Trade papers to read, 
buyers and salesmen to interview, 
service club functions to organize. No 
time for walking. Just see that the 
family is well fed, clothed and shel- 
tered — get to know them later. And 
it seems that my son had been fol- 
lowing the same pattern. 

Then last week at an early liour 
the telephone buzzed and an excited 
little boy’s voice rang out. "(Irand- 
pa! Grandpa! Do you know what? 
Daddy’s got a new pair of walking 
hoots. Are you coming over soon. 
Grandpa? Can we all go for a walk?” 

That evening the last rays of the 
sun etched three shadows on the east- 
erly slope of a russet foothill, two 
long shadows with a short <ine in be- 
tween. The heart that faltered had 
found new strength. I looked back 
over 40 years and sensed theappro\ al 
of Tad's grcal-gramlfather. 

— JoH.V G. WiTItKRSE’OOS' 
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The readers take over 


BASKETBALL: SHAME AND BEWARE 

Sirs: 

1 was (iisKusiKl with lh«' l‘niti-d Stjjtos’ 
in tho ri'Ct-ni world biiskt-ihall lour- 
iVAtrn“i\\ m CWW Spahiife, N'«iir 
n/s/SI. Fob. 9.. 

Thi- (Muniry which is the birthplace <»f 
basketball should set its best foot forward 

or not at all. 

Shame on those involvetl in the various 
leagues colleKe, AAU or industrial for 
not finding the time or sai-rificing their 
leagm- .schedule.s for the defense of our 
national honor and prestige in a world 
tournament. 

I’.M L Hadeh 

Santa Ana. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Jeremiah Tax’s article was enjoyable 
and accurate. It also carried a note for 
Americans and ('anadians to l>ear in min<l 
at world hockey championship time. 

Canadians were the first to feel the 
pain of s*-niling fourth-class players to 
tournaments where other countries were 
sending their bi-si, The Stales now feels 
the pinch, and 1 sympathize. 

It might be an i<l«-a for Americans to 
bear in mind the points Mr. Tax brought 
out when they think that Canada i.s slip- 
ping hockey wise, \Vc have lost the world 
championship a couple of times recently, 
but we hardly sent our best players, Rules 
and officiating vary in hockey, too. 

We sympathize with you but, sintH' we 
both sulfer front the .same ailment, how 
about you giving us some sympathy too? 

RlfllAKP Tayi.ok 

Willowdale, Ont, 

FOOD: THE FEMININE SOUL 

StTS-. 

It is a pleasure to tell you how mueh 
we enjoy .Mary Frost .Mahon's interesting 
and workable recipes also, they are so 
temptingly illustrated. 

CiKiking is one of my hobbies, an<l with 
a large library of around-the-world cook- 
books I still look forward to the unex- 
pected in her stories. 

.Mrs. Lewis G. CAKbK.vTEK 
San Francisco 


Sirs: 

The men have always been so very pos* 
si-s.Mve about their magazine bi-ing purely 
miLsculine. h does my feminine soul good 
to sH- articles on food in it. 

F.PITII SfTfl.tKKK 

Ib-ron's Uoo.si, Flu. 

Sirs: 

I think it is all right to show (he sports- 
man a simple way to prepare game sh«it 


in the field, but when it comes to apple 
dumplings, ixii pies ami, worse, French 
chicken curry that is something else. 

Betty Crocker is not covering the Rosj- 
Bowl. .»<) why not let .Mary Frost Mubon 
team up with Belly and leave the sports 
coverage to Sl'tJRTS ll.LfSTK \TE1)? 

Fhki> .Mes<;kim 

Omaha 


Sirs: 

I enjoy very much Mrs. .Malsm’s vari- 
ous recipes. There are a couple I hat I have 
never founil in any cookbook, and they 
are .simple dishes that I have enjoyed in 
many fine restaurants. 

One is a good reeijw for braised sirloin 
or tenderloin lips ctioked with the vege- 
tables. The other is for a cheese dressing 
that is pul on a .sandwich madi- of toast, 
cold sliced turkey and crisp bacon. 

Geokck W. Bkrcman 

Knoxville 


• Herewith .Mrs. Mahon’s recipes; 

■’Sirloin ttr tenderloin 'tips' are a 
good cut of steak cut raw in small 
pieces, then cooked fairly ijuickiy. It 
is a dish that has hecome popular 
with the vogue of Oriental cookerv'. 
For four people cut a pound of lean 
sirloin or tenderloin steak in strips 
alxmi 1 ' o to ‘i inches long and about 
‘ s inch thick. Place these in a heavy 
10-itich frying pan in which ‘1 lahle- 
spoons of vegetalile oil have been 
healed, stirring over high fire till 
pieces are browned. Lower heat. Atld 
4 tablespoons finely dicetl onion.s or 
.scallions, one green pepper cut in 
tVice, i cup mineetl celery , '■ ■> cup 
sliced mushrooms; also 2 tablespoon.s 
more rtf vi'getable oil and 'optional) 
' > clove of garlic mashed. Season witli 
salt and pepper. Stir till vegetables 
art* coated with oil and slightly 
ctioked. Add ' ^ cup tomato juice and 
' '2 cup beef bouillon. Cook covered 5 
minutes. Then thicken slightly by 
adding a tablespoon of cornstarch for 
more if thicker sauce is desired) dis- 
solved in a little water with 2 tea- 
spoons soy sauce. Cook uncovered, 
stirring till .sauce thickens slightly 
and vegetables are lender. 

"Tlie hot - cbee.se - turkey - bacon 
toasted sandwich referred to sounds 
like the srt-calletl Hot Brown, for 
which the Brown Hotel in Louisville 
lnH*aine famous. 

"Here is a satisfactory cheese sauce 
to use for such a sandwich: 


Midget transistorized 
recorder does giant- 
sized job an ywhere 



This 2-lb. 1 1 -oz. laix* reorder is about half 
the size of a Russian newel, yet it will re- 
cord anything, anywhere. It is the Dictet 
j*>rlablc recorder. 

.And It's so simple a relardeti parakeet , 
can use it . . . just pick up the mike and 
talk. The micniphone doubles as a play- 
back s[x*aker. 



Don't let its tiny size fool >ou. It is the 
one |K.rfeci ittslrumenl for on-ilie-SiX>t re- 
cording of stiles reixirts. travel notes, inter- 
views. taking inventory, conferences or bird 
calls, if you wish. It has a handMime leather 
carrying case w ith shoulder strap for travel. 

The tape is -loaditi . . . there's 

no threading. TIte batteries are jxiwerful 
enough for 20-plus iKHirsof recording. W rite 
Dictapiume Corjxiralion for more informa- 
tion . . . or Ixtlcr still, call a Dictaphone 
representative for a demonstration. 



DICTET BY 

DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone forporalion. Dept. SI-29 
420 D xingloii Axemie, New York 17. .S'.Y. 


roiiliiiiteit 


For easy landing of fish, use 

ROD-TIR ACTION 

Green Cap Floats by Dayton 



UNDER JUMS CONTROL! 

4 

TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL-3 ROUS ONLY 25< 


< Jl>orf out the best in 

people. It creates its 0\en de- 
mands andchaUen^eS' itso^ien 
rare atmosphere and mood. 
Sport i.< a ^a orld lebere hodv 
and soul respond naturally to 
the lure of new, undiseoiered 
things, wlh-re memory easily 
recalls old, familiar friends, 
where imagination conjures up 
new and exciting hori'zons. 

sroK Ts I LI. usra.iTh.n 

.■ix.f.Kd i NaucKa: tf'rrt.. 
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1®TH MOLE eontinueii 

■'To make 1 ' ^ cujwof sauoe i ample 
for 4 sandwiches) place in top of dou- 
ble boiler ' s cup milk. ' 2 sliced 

Cheddar cheese. ' i teaspoon cayenne 
pepper and 2 teaspoons minced onion 
previously cooked soft without 
browniiiK in a pat of butter, fieal 
and blend over the fire, stirring, till 
hot and smooth. Meanwhile, you 
have toasted 8 slices of white bread 
on one side only. Spread cheese sauce 
on toasted sides of 4 slices of the 
bread, laying turkey slices and crisp 
bacon on t«>p, covering with more 
cheese sauce. Press 4 remaining bread 
slices, toaste<l side down, on top of 
prepared slices, brushing untoasted 
outsides with melted butter. T«)ast in 
broiler or sandwich grill. Serve hot.” 
-El). 


THAT P VILLE PIE 

Sirs: 

.\b<)Ut (Jerald Holland’s /{eiiaix-tanrr 
in [‘inckiivyrillc 'SI, Fil>. 'J': where’s ihe 
apple crumb pie recipe? 

M \KJORIE IIO.LO 

Mound, Minn. 


• We made a long-distance call to 
Pinckney ville, Illinois last .“Saturday 
to talk to Mr. Luke at Luke's Cafe, 
but he wasn't there. He had a very 
big night because the Pinckneyville 
Panthers played a return game with 
the Sparta Bulldogs F'riday night, 
and it was a close one. The game 
was played in Sparta, and the Pincks 
won a tight 75-72, so Mr. Luke was 
spending the day in bed recovering. 
We asked Mrs. Luke for that apple 
crumb pie recipe. ‘■Well,” said .Mrs. 
Luke, “I don’t know whether we 
should give it out or not. Since Mr. 
Holland’s story came out there's 
been some talk of a cash offer from a 
commercial bakt'ry for that recipe.” 
Weapproached Mrs. Mildred Krupp, 
who has been baking pit's for Luke's 
for 1.5 years, .\fter some verbal spar- 
ring M rs. Krupp told us what we sort 
of suspected all along: a goo<l coun- 
try pie cook doesn’t have reciiies, 
takes a little of this and a little of 
that; a goo<l cook knows these things 
by instinct. 'I'he applies are Winesaps. 
Mrs. Krupp volunteere«l, and the 
shortening is made by Kraft. That's 
a.s far as we got. — ED. 


MANO A MANO AMONG THE AFICIONADOS 

Sirs: 

Kenneth Tynan’.s prufile on .\ntonio 
Ordonez •Hail, A Torero de Kp»c<i!, SI, 
Jan. 26 1 , U certainly a garland of prosies 
for my favorite bullfighter. Unfortunate- 
ly. the article has enough errors of fart 
and generatizalion to discount its value. 
Tynan i.s an articulate British drama 


critic who writes on the bulbs with literate 
enthusiasm, but sometimes his technical 
mistakes trail like shadows over his varie- 
gafetl praise. 

Only prejudireil or superficial aficio- 
nados can uctvpt this symphonic analysis 
of Ordonez, who looks hack on ISiiX a.s 
the first great seu.son of his life. This does 
not make a torero de e/M»cw. The term 
torero dr eporn i-s a serious expression 
with an explicit meaning, and it is used 
by taurine authorities with the utmost 
care. A torero dr rpoea must leave his 
signature on an epoch, and that means a 
lot more than being the most important 
bullfighter in an era. It takes bullfighting 
genius to make an epoch out of an era. 

Ihtmingo Ortega i.s a good example of a 
bullfighter who, probably, characterizi*d 
an era. Rut this limited, brave, able and 
conscientious matailor showed his skill 
under the adroit management of Domin- 
guin’s father. I watched him fight for sev- 
eral years but saw no epochal figure. 

Tynan states that Onldnez revealed 
himself in I9.')h as the “first undisputed 
torero dr tporii since the death of Mano- 
lele." Whal Orddftez proved last year Ls 
that he is ready to dispute the Mo. 1 po- 
.sition with Luis .Miguel Domingufn. I 
am an Orddnez man, and I expi’cl to see 
him prove this year that the last tempo- 
rodo wii.s no combination of happy cir- 
cumstances, I am sorry to si'e htm placisl 
prematurely i>n the dizzy heights of 
t'lHH'n publicity. 

It is a seriou.s t‘rr<jr to say his supremacy 
is “umlisputeil." .All over Spain they 
are diseussing the relative merits of 
Unldnez and I)i>minguln. No two toreros 
have caused such violent controversy 
sinci- the days of Belmonte and Jrtselito. 
.Vs of now, the name Dominguin fills a 
plaza more than that of Ordonez. A rival- 
ry with Dominguin could light the 
greatest blazing star ever to cross the 
taurine sky. It is not yet in orbit. 

Tynan say.s that Domingufn toiik a 
holiday “after officials decided to enforce 
! he oltl taurine code which barred clipping 
Mid blunting bulls' horns.’’ This was an 
unfortunate implication, becau.se Or- 
donez took a holiday at the same lime, 
19o;i. He did n<u point out that they 
were clipping and blunting horns all over 
Spain lust year. 

Tynan calls the bull fair at Mditga 
“thi- brightest spot on the Spanish tau- 
rine calendar." This is far from a fact, 
despite tin- enthusiasm of its e-s1ablishe<l. 
interesting and kaleidoscopic Brilish- 
American colony. 

Tynan says he had never known of two 
bullfighters buying extra bulls in a single 
rorridii until Malaga last year. I not only 
hav<- heart! of such a thing, I have sivn it 
happen. 

Tynan declares that Orddftez will have 
to pass the "final test": “This is to fight 
six bulls singlehanded in the Madrid 
arena, a feat of stamina anti concentra- 
tion which ultimately decidi-s a niata- 
iii»r’.s range, clas.s and place in history.” 
He lui> bien misinformed. This is simply 
not true. 

Rkx Smith 

New York City 

• ‘What Mr. Smith calls ‘errors of 
fact,'” replies Kenneth Tynan, "are 
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actually matters of opinion. There is 
no hard and fast definition of what 
constitutes a torero de ipocn, any 
more than there is of what constitutes 
a great actor. I think Ord6nez has the 
qualifications: Mr. Smith disagrees; 
and that's all there is to be said. As 
to his comparison of Ord6nez to 
Domingum: the latter made a come- 
back halfway through last season 
and, as I wrote, had .some fine after- 
noons. But during the preceding five 
years he had made only a handful of 
appearances in Spain, usually with 
scandalously underweight bulls, and 
his reputation among serioas aficio- 
nados had slumped almost to vanish- 
ing point. Orddnez, by contrast, al- 
though he took a short holiday after 
his marriage at the end of 1953, was 
back in the ring in 1954, and (apart 
from his year of military service) has 
stayed there ever since. It is Do- 
minguin, now, who mu.st prove him- 
.self. Incidentally, I dispute Mr. 
Smith’s estimate of the latter's box- 
office pull. Last season, even at his 
own small plaza in Guadalajara, I .saw 
him play to far less than capacity. 

"As for horn shaving ‘all over 
Spain' last year: the practice ha-s un- 
questionably been creeping back since 
the rigors of 1954 ; although for several 
years the edict was strictly enforced. 

"1 repeat that, for me, the .Malaga 
bull fair is ‘the brightest' in Spain. 
'Not, of course, the most important: 
that honor belongs to the Madri<l 
fcria of San Isidro.) Next year the 
August festivities in Malaga will of- 
fer more fights ( 12 are promised i than 
any fair outside Madrid. And I shall 
be surprised if Madrid offers better 
hulls; Malaga, alone among the big 
ferias, concentrates almost exclusively 
on Andalusian breeds, instead of the 
flabby Salamancan cattle preferred 
by most matadors. 

"I said with perfect accuracy that 
I’d never known two fighters buying 
extra bulls in the same afternoon to 
happen before. I’m glad to hear that 
.Mr. Smith has had the same, rare 
experience. 

"On the question of six bulls in 
Madrid. I advise Mr. Smith to con- 
sult Angus Macnab’s Fightiug Hidlii, 
which has been acclaimed, in Spain 
as well as on both sides of the At- 
lantic, a.«? the best book on the co- 
rrida to have been written in Eng- 
lish since Hemingway's. Mr. Mac- 
nab thinks, as I do, that a solo per- 
formance in Madrid is the touchstone 
of a matador’s quality. Again, .Mr. 
Smith's disagreement, though inter- 
esting, must not be mistaken for dis- 
proof. It may be worth adding that 
the man— Joselito— who is generally 
regarded as the greatest all-round 
bullfighter of the century, is also the 
man who performed the feat most 
often.” — ED. 




- TRIPLE „ 
guaranteed 

: flIEBHDs' 


Rugged construction for rugged going 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


afiJM 


Slashes Vacuum Bottle Breakage 


Because of the exclu- 
sive new "Shock Ab- 
sorber” feature. 


vacuum bottles by 
THERMOS take the roughest treatment. 
Convenient cup handle, too, makes them 
first choice among sportsmen for that all- 
important coffee break. Triple guaranteed for 
performance and quality. 


THERMOS'' OUTING KITS 

Contain 2 quart vacuum bottlaa 
plUa handy aandwioh boxes 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY. NORWICH. CONNECTICUT 

It Can’t Be THERMOS Quality without the THERMOS Trademark 


Now! Philco "Brief-Case" PortableTV 
with remote control for only *189®® 



Philco New-Matic Slender Seventeener 


“Od." ‘'Off.'' ‘‘(.’hjingp channels, please." N’ew-Malir does it with 
n squeeze! Slender Seventeener is llH inches thin! Has a fin- 
ished liiick. New two-tone colors, vinyl leather and alligator 
finishes. Bright, sharp IT- inch (overall diagonal) picture I 
Powerful I'redicta wrap-around cliiissiB. Huilt-iu niitciinnB. 
See I'hilro Heinotc ('uiitrul Portaldes at your dealer's now! 
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E Pr!rt SfhronlrT 



Sport coats of "Orion"* acrylic fioer with 
wool are ava^lable in a great variety of 
smart patterns, colors. See them today. 

ORLON 

ACS’. ,-.C Fl3e« 

OU PONT BEnER LIVING PIBEflS GIVE YOU SO MUCH MORE 


The United States Lawn Tennis exec- 
utive committee sat down the other 
day. faced west and voted not to 
sponsor this year's indoor national 
championship, traditionally held in 
N'ew York. Their rea.son: the coni- 
mittei' intcrfireie<l the frown on Terry 
Jones's face to mean he wciuld not 
allow Olniedo and his other Davis 
('up Ixiys to conn- east, thus ijuuran- 
teeing ho.x-otfice disaster. 

All seemed lost when up stepped 
{llad\-s Heldman, editor and pub- 


lisher of ITorW TcnHis, ami with the 
hacking of a few old friends of tennis 
rescued the rdUh in.stallmerU of the 
famous old tournament iFel). Ih to 
in New York' by guaranteeing 
the USLTA again.st los.s. Mrs. Uelil- 
man. herself the mother of lw<i young 
competitors, has made the tourna- 
ment a sellout: "The top players 
rallied to a man — ( Hmerlo. MacKay 
.and Buchholz. plu.s Droliriy, Savilt, 
.Mulloy and Bill Talbert. This is go- 
ing to he one of the finest ever.” 


LIGHT AND 
LUXURIOUS 


Pat on the Back 


GLADYS HELDMAN 

'The players cooperated to a matd 



You’ll be j<la(l you said .Joliuuie Walker lied’ 
. . . that incredibly suiootli Scotch Avhisky 


You (*an lasle what 189 years of patienc-c' and painjjeriiiu have dcuie. Thei’e's uotliinj^ hurried 
here. Every drop is touched witli time and tejiderness. In much the same way Johnnie 
Walkin' lied Lal)el coddli's your taste buds. I^k)r here, in tliis <,U'(*at Scotch. lies the path to one 
of life's most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll he glad you said JoliTinie Walker Red. 


JOHNNME WALKER RED LAMED 


SCOTCH Wn I SKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BE REALLY REFRESHED .... PAUSE FOR COKE! 



After the run . . . take* time out to refresli witli Coca-Cola. Enjoy the cold crisp taste . . .that 
cheerful lift. No wonder Coca-Cola is the real refreslunent ... anytime ... any where. 


(Set Cokr in King Stir. too. 
Now araitablr almmi rerTgwhrrt. 




for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


